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EXT week we celebrate Christmas. This 
m week we celebrate the 150th anniversary of 
| the adoption of the Bill of Rights—the first 
ten amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Though these anniversaries are tragically over- 
shadowed by America’s plunge into the Second World 
War, their timely coincidence is worth thinking about. 
Together, they tell, better than oceans of print, what 
we are fighting for. And if we probe a little deeper 
into the meaning of things, we begin to realize that 
there is a close relation, a deep symbolic rightness, 
about these two events, separated though they were by 
nearly 1800 years. 

The one—December 25—is the birthday of Him who 
gave His name, His life, and His Divine Spirit to the re- 
ligion which He founded and for the human race which 
He loved. The other—December 15—is the birthday 
(one of several birthdays, perhaps) of the chief charter 
of our liberties as American citizens. 

Neither Christianity nor democracy is exclusively an 
American possession. One of the most basic things about 
both is that they are not limited to any one nation, 
group, race, or class. 

Christianity has always been the most dynamic of 
missionary faiths, going “into all the world to preach 
the Gospel.” The Gesta Christi—Christlike deeds—which 


are the peculiar essence of Christmas, would not exist 
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without organized Christianity. The hospitals, charities, 
child care, good will, and all the humanitarian impulses 
of the modern world stem directly from Christ. 

And political liberty is meaningless if it is not con- 
stantly expanded and exported to all men and all na- 
tions who yearn to be free. Democracy permits and 
encourages every man to stand up and be and do his 
best. The Bill of Rights might be boiled down, if neces- 
sary, to just ohe sentence: The individual human being 
—his rights, his responsibilities, and his fullest growth 
—is the most important object of government. 

It is no accident that the great democratic nations 
of the earth are Christian. For no other system of gov- 
ernment gives free rein to religion. The Communist and 
Fascist creeds are opposed to Christianity because it 
challenges their total control of the individual. The 
most influential philosopher of Nazi Germany is 
Nietzsche, the arch-enemy of Christianity, who said: 
“To see men suffer is good, to make men suffer is 
better.” 

No wonder they have dropped Christmas from their 
holidays. No wonder they despise Jesus, who said: “Suf- 
fer little children to come unto me. For of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 
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Singing carols from the heights of the town church 
tower — an old Christmas custom of medieval times. 


Engraving by L. Richter (All pictures from Bettman Archive 
except photograph, lower right.) 
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load of Christmas cheer of plump geese. 


i wa s ess Photo, courtesy of Consolidated Edison Co, 


Games at the Christmas party in an American home about 1850. Community Christmas tree in Times Square, New York City. 


Owing to Christmas Holidays, this is the last issue of Scholastic for December. 
The next issue will reach you January 5, 1942. Meantime, a Merry Christmas to All! 
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WAR Is Declared by 
U. S. and Japan 
: j ASK that the Congress declare that 

since the unprovoked and_ das- 
tardly attack by Japan on Sunday, De- 
cember 7, 1941, a state of war has ex- 
isted between the United States and 
the Japanese Empire.” 

With these words, President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt closed his address to 
a joint session of Congress on Decem- 
ber 8. And while the law-makers, Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike, were 
voting 470 to 1 to declare war on 
Japan, the armed forces of the United 
States were swinging into action. 

The U. S. Pacific Fleet steamed out 
of Pearl Harbor naval base shortly after 
Japanese planes, attacking without 
warning, had bombed Pearl Harbor, 
Honolulu City, and Hickam field. 
Clashes between American warships 
and Japanese aircraft carriers and their 
escorting warships were reported off 
Hawaii. 

First reports from Hawaii told of 
heavy—“doubtless very heavy losses”— 
to American armed forces. Over 3,000 
persons were killed and injured. One 
old battleship was sunk, several war- 
ships were badly damaged, and scores 
of planes were destroyed in the rain of 
Japanese bombs. A lumber-laden army 
transport was torpedoed off the Cali- 
fornia coast, and two other American 
ships were reported sunk in Far Eastern 
waters. 

Japan’s pr tg offensive ranged 
over 5,000 miles of ocean and land. The 
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From ‘“‘An Atlas of World Review,”’ by Clifford H. MacFadden (Thomas Y¥. Crowell). 
Inset map shows Pearl Harbor (naval base) and Hickam Field (army base), which 
were severely damaged by Japanese bombers in a surprise raid on December 7th. 


Philippines, and the U. S. islands of 
Guam, Wake, and Midway were bomb- 
ed. At the same time the Japanese struck 
at Britain’s mighty fortress at Singa- 
pore, at Shanghai, at sae | Kong, . and 
the Malay mainland near the Thailand 
border. Thailand also was invaded by 
Japanese troops, and surrendered after 
a brief resistance. 

Canada, the Dutch 
East Indies, Great Brit- 
ain, Australia, and the 
Union of South Africa 
quickly declared war on 
Japan. Two of America’s 
“good neighbors” in the 
New World—little Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua — 
joined the war against 
Japan on December 8, 
and Panama acted swift- 
ly to imprison all Japa- 
nese there. 

While a plea for peace 
from President Roosevelt 
was speeding to Emperor 
Hirohito, Japanese bomb- 
ers were speeding to at- 
tack the Hawaiian ~Is- 
lands. The planes arrived 
over the islands at 7:55 
a.m. (1:25 p.m. Eastern 
Standard Time) Decem- 
ber 7. Residents of Hon- 
olulu, on Oahu Island, 
were awakened by ex- 
ploding bombs, and 


thought the army and 





navy were practicing until they saw 
smoke rising from fires at Pearl Harbor 
(naval base), and Hickam Field (army 
air base). 

Meanwhile, in Washington, Japanese 
Ambassador Kichisaburo Nomura and 
Saburo Kurusu, special envoy from 

apan, were ed to meet Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull at 1:30. The 
Japanese officials were late, arriving 
at 2:05. While Mr. Hull was waiting 
he received a message telling of the 
Japanese attack on Hawaii. He kept the 
Japanese envoys waiting for 15 min- 
utes, and they finally entered his office, 
bowing, and smiling at 2:20 p.m. 

Ambassador Nomura then handed 
Mr. Hull the Japanese government's re- 
ply to the recent statement of Ameri- 
can poljcy in the Far East. Slowly, Mr. 
Hull read the Japanese note: 

“The immutable policy of Japan is to 
promote world peace.” . . . The United 
States and Great Britain are doing 
“everything possible to obstruct peace 
between Japan and China.” 

Mr. Hull is a soft-spoken Tennes- 
seean. But he exploded at about 2:45 
p-m. He told the envoys that their oF 
ernment’s note was the worst bunch of 
lies he’d ever heard. 

The Japanese envoys stood up, shook 
hands coldly and left. Their usual 
smiles were missing as they left the 
room. 

Almost without exception, Congres- 
sional and newspaper critics of the 
President's foreign policy joined in call- 
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ing for a united front against Japan. 
“The surprise attack on Hawaii,” ex- 
plained Boston Herald, “possessed 
a short-term cleverness. But the bomb- 
ing of Hawaii did something which 
neither an invasion of Thailand nor 
even an assault onthe Philippines could 
have done. It has brought the war to 
the doorstep of every American. It has 
unified the pation as could no Presiden- 
tial proclamation or Congressional act.” 

The Chicago Tribune, a bitter foe of 
the President's policies, insisted that 
“all that matters today is that we are 
in the war and the nation must face 
that simple fact. All of us, from this day 
forth, have but one task. That is to 
strike with all our might to protect and 
reserve the American freedom that we 
all hold dear. . . .” 


Strike Curb Voted by House 


There is general agreement in Con- 
gress that some kind of legislation is 
needed to control strikes in defense in- 
dustries. But just what kind is a matter 
of dispute. Most of the Republicans and 
some of the Democrats want a drastic 
bill. The Administration favors a mild 
one. 

The first round of the Congressional 
battle was won by the anti-labor forces. 
The House passed a bill introduced by 
Kep. Howard W. Smith of Virginia, by 
a vote of 252 to 136. A majority of the 
Democratic Representatives voted with 
most of the Republicans in favor of it. 

The terms of the Smith bill are more 
drastic than any legislation of its kind 
vet offered in Congress. Among its pro- 
visions are the following: (1) A defense 
contractor cannot conduct a lockout nor 
can his employes strike until after a 
thirty-day “cooling off” period. (2) A 
labor union cannot have.as an official 
anyone who has been convicted of a 
crime or who is a member of a Nazi 
bund or the Communist party. (3) 
Workers who wish to strike must give 
a thirty-day notice to the Secretary of 
Labor. If de Labor Department’s Con- 
ciliation Service cannot settle the dis- 
pute, the workers must take a secret 
vote under Government supervision, in 
favor of striking. (4) No changes can 
be made in any existing labor contract 
until the emergency is over. (5) Labor 
unions must register with the National 
Labor Relations Board and make “de- 
tailed and intelligible financial state- 
ments.” (6) Unions which call unlaw- 


ful strikes will lose their benefits under 


‘Defense Mediation Board. 


the National Labor Relations Act. (7) 
A new mediation board will be set up 
with the power to order a union to 
desist from a strike or to require an em- 
ployer to refrain from practices “which 
change the situation.” 

When asked why such a drastic bill 
was passed, one Representative said, 
“John L. Lewis. He is responsible, be- 
cause of his arrogance.” President Green 
of the AFL called the bill “an instrument 
ot oppression.” President Murray of the 
CIO said “Nothing more subversive to 
democracy has ever been proposed.” 


Coal Union Wins 


All workers in the captive coal mines 
should be compelled to join John L. 
Lewis's United Mine Workers. That 
was the decision of the three-man arbi- 
tration board appointed by President 
Roosevelt. e 

The vote was two to one. Mr. Lewis 
and John R. Steelman voted in favor 
of it. Dr. Steelman is director of the 
United States Conciliation Service. He 
took a leave of absence from his post to 
serve as chairman of the arbitration 
board. 

The. dissenting vote was cast by 
Benjamin F. Fairless, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, one of 
the owners of captive mines. But Mr. 
Fairless promised that the 
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The first reaction of organized labor 
to the Japanese attack came from Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. A — for the 
United Brotherhood of Welders, Cutters 
and Helpers announced that because 
of the war in the Pacific a strike at a 
$40 million ordnance plant had been 
called off. Striking workers had been 
ordered back to work at once by the 
union. 


Russians Take Offensive 


The German command was com- 
pletely baffled “by the Russians’ inabil- 
ity to understand that they were de- 
feated,” the Berlin radio said. “The 
Soviets continued to fight even when it 
was impossible for them to continue to 
do so without being completely de- 
stroyed.” 

That was one German explanation of 
the continued advance of the Russian 
counterattack around Rostov. The Ger- 
mans admitted that “reckless” attacks by 
“hordes of Russians” were pushing them 
back from the northern entrance to the 
Caucasus. They announced that they 
had found it “expedient” to withdraw 
from Rostov. 

But they did not stop there. Cos- 
sack cavalry and motorized forces 
stormed into Taganrog. German réar 
guards fought fiercely in that city in an 
attempt to gain time for their retreating 
comrades. The main German force 
worked to construct battle lines in the 
neighborhood of Mariupol, 100 miles 
west of Rostov 

The Russians called the German re- 
treat a “rout.” They said they were 
advancing over roads littered with 
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eight of the steel compa- 
nies which own captive 
mines had agreed in ad- 
vance to accept the deci- 
sion as binding. 

The vote of the arbitra- 
tion board overruled the 
decision of the National 


The \board’s refusal to 
recommend a union shop 
had brought on a strike 
which menaced the pro- 
duction of steel for na- 
tional defense. Mr. Lewis 
had several times defied 
the President’s efforts to 
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arrange a settlement. He 
and the companies finally 
agreed to put the dispute 
up to a special arbitration 
board. So this critical la- 
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went to war with Japan. 
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Manila Bay area 
of the Philip- 
i. pines. At press 
: time, Manila 
"ii had been heavi- 
y ly bombed, 
and the Jap- 
anese have at- 
tacked army 
ES camps not far 
‘Ajaway. U.S. 
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jf. at Cavite and 
=|] Olongapo with 





-ftwo army air 
“Ji bases nearby. 
The entrance to 
vif Manila- Bay, 15 
miles wide and 
split by Corre- 
gidor Island, is 
heavily mined 
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Map _ copyright, 
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wrecked tanks, burning gasoline trucks 
and discarded arms. “Perhaps the great- 
est reverse of the campaign,” one ex- 
pert commentator called it. 

The German forces in the south had 
probably been weakened to bolster up 
the all-out assault on Moscow. The Rus- 
sians claimed to have stopped the Ger- 
mans there—at least for the moment. 
But they did not conceal the fact that 
the capital was still in the gravest peril. 


Stalemate in Libya 


“The campaign in Libya has not met 
the swift, decisive success which several 
incautious predictions of the first few 
days encouraged us to hope for,” said 
the London News Chronicle. “It looks 
as though there had been some miscal- 
culations of the enemy's tank strength, 
and the well-conceived and well-exe- 
cuted strategical moves which opened 
the campaign have not therefore been 
crowned with a smashing victory.” 


That seemed to be an accurate picture 
of the North African campaign. Heavy 
fighting was resumed around Rezegh. 
But this time it was the Germans who 
took the initiative. 


They recaptured Rezegh itself. Then 
they cut through the British line which 
had been formed by the union of the 
desert army with the troops besieged 
in Tobruk. 


Clearly the Germans had won a vic- 
tory. But it was not a decisive one. 
London described it as one of the 
“downs” in a battle of “ups and downs.” 
The Germans cautiously said they had 
won “just one round.”* Both sides were 
reforming and consolidating positions 
for a major battle that finally was re- 
sumed last week end. British tank forces 
have reported “some success” in this 
latest attempt to smash Axis forces in 
Libya. 


British Man Power Crisis 


“The crisis ot equipment” is largely 
over. “The crisis of man pewer and 
woman power” will dominate 1942. 
That was Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill’s message to the House of 
Commons. He asked the Commons to 
pass the most drastic conscription bill 
ever offered in any democracy. 

Mr. Churchill wants authority to draft 
three million more men for military 
service. He also wants to draft women 
for the uniformed services. 

This would be done by raising the 
age for compulsory military service 
from 41 to 51 years. Older men would 
not be required to “march with the 
troops.” They would perform “static or 
sedentary work.” This would release 
younger soldiers for the front lines. 

At the same time the minimum age 
would be reduced from 19 te 18% years. 
And the Prime Minister asked permis- 
sion to withdraw his promise that no 
one less than 20 years old would be 
sent for service overseas. 

The government's plans for women 
include the conscription of unmarried 
women between 20 and 30 years old. 
They would not be put into any of the 
fighting services. They would into 
such organizations as the Women’s 
Royal Naval Services, the Women’s Au-_ 
xiliary Air Service and the Auxiliary 
Territorial. Service. 

The only upposition to the govern- 
ment’s plans came from a group within 
the Labor party. They do not oppose 
the conscription of men. But they be- 
lieve that industry should be drafted as 
well. They submitted an amendment 
to the conscription bill. 

They were only able to muster 40 
votes against 336, however, when the 
amendment came #p. The Commons ap- 
proved Mr. Churchill’s bill by 326 votes 
to 10 on its first test. 


Chicago Sun Shines 


The first issue of a newspaper is not 
usually national news. But the first ap- 
pearance of the Chicago Sun was. For 
it was the opening gun in what promises 
to be one of the greatest newspaper 
battles in American journalistic history. 

For twenty-seven years Colonel Rob- 
ert R. McCormick’s Chicago Tribune has 
dominated the morning newspaper field 
in that city. Thirteen different papers 
have tried to buck the Tribune. All of 
them have folded up. 


The Tribune calls itself the “World’s 
Greatest Newspaper.” In size it is. Its 
circulation of about 1,076,866 is more 
than that of any other standard-size 
newspaper in the United States. 

But many Chicagoans, including 
those who read it because they can get 
nothing else, are bitterly opposed to the 
Tribune’s editorial policies. 

Only a man with the courage of his 
convictions and a great fortune which 
he was not afraid to spend would try 
to beat as rich and powerful a paper as 
the Tribune. 


He is Marshal Field III, publisher of - 


the New York newspaper PM. Mr. Field 
inherited the fortune made by the 
Marshal Field department store in Chi- 
cago. He is an ardent New Dealer. 


Minneapolis Conspirators 


Last June United States marshals 
raided the Minneapolis headquarters of 
the Socialist Workers party. They con- 
fiscated two bushels of papers, two red 
flags and several pictures of Leon Trot- 
sky, former Communist chief. 

Following the raid, twenty-nine 
members of the Socialist Workers party 
were arrested and put on trial. The 
Government made two charges against 
them. (1) They were accused of con- 
spiring to overthrow the Government 
by force and violence. (2) They were 
charged with conspiring to create in- 
subordination in the armed forces. It 
was stated that they had done this by 
preparing and distributing literature 
which advised the “necessity, desirabil- 
ity and propriety of ome tee and 
destroying the Government o 
United States by force and violence.” 

One defendant committed suicide 
three weeks before the trial opened on 
Oct. 27. Five others were discharged. 
The trial of the remaining twenty-three 
has just ended with a mixed verdict. 

The jury decided that they were not 
guilty of the first charge (conspiring to 
overthrow the Government). But eight- 
een of them were found guilty on the 
second charge (advocating its over- 
throw). The convicted persons may be 
sent to prison for perhaps ten years. The 
jury, however, recommended mercy. 
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VATODAY'S 


TREND 


By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 





THE CRUSADE AGAINST THE “GREAT WHITE PLAGUE’—The 
opening of the annual Christmas campaign calls attention 
once more to our never-ending against disease. Until recent 
years, tuberculosis caused more: 
single diséase. At first, 
tuberculosis could be 
a mystery for many y 

Koch finally discov 
Trudeau and others found 
proper food, will build up the 
overcume the disease. Organi 
losis Association and the T Foundation have given the 
acts about the cause and cure osis to the public. As 
a result of this brave work, death rate from the “Great 
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§N 1873, OR. EOWARD L. TRUDEAU BECAME ILL WITH TUBER 
CULOSIS, HE WENT-TO LIVE IN THE ADIRONDACK MTS, AND 
FOUND THAT FRESH AIR AND REST IMPROVED HIS HEALTH, 


ite Plague” has been cut by two-thirds in the last 50 years, 
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§N 1882, TRUDEAU LEARNED THAT KOCH HAO 
FOUND THE BACILLUS THAT CAUSES TUBERCULOSIS. iN HIS 
LABORATORY AT SARANAC LAKE, HE TOO SOUGHT A CURE, 
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CHRISTMAS - 
SONAR. MY SISTER'S 
cre Oe SICK — “ 

TVBERCULOSIS a 


OTHER COUNTRIES. JACOB RIIS 
URGED ITS ADOPTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN AN ARTICLE PUBLISHED 


A neo casliaumanais IN A MAGAZINE, JULY, 1907. 


EMILY P. BISSELL, READ 
THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE, 
ENLISTING THE AID OF 
THE PHILADELPHIA 
NORTH AMERICAN, SHE 
CONDUCTED THE FIRST 
CHRISTMAS SEAL 
CAMPAIGN IN THE 
UNITEO STATES, DEC- 
EMBER, 1907 
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TODAY, THE SALE OF 
CHRISTMAS SEALS. 
UNDER THE SPONSOR- 
SHIP OF THE NATIONAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOC- 
(ATION PROOUCES 
AN ANNUAL REVENVE 
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FREEDOM OF RELIGION 





FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


THE ROAD TO FREEDOM 


“Bill of Rights Day” 


ONDAY, December 15 has been 

proclaimed “Bill of Rights Day” by 
the Congress of the United States. On 
this day we celebrate the 150th an- 
niversary .of the adoption. of the first ten 
amendments to our Constitution, known 
as the Bill of Rights—an event which 
will be observed by schools all over the 
country during the coming weeks. 

The Episode printed .below is taken 
from the pageant-play, The Road to 
Freedom, written especially for the New 
York schools’ Bill of Rights celebration. 
Opening on the night of December 15, 
the play will be given at the Brooklyn 
Technical High School with students 
from nearly -every high school in New 
York City taking part. In The Road fo 
Freedom its authors, Frances H. Kohan 
and Truda T. Weil, have dramatized 
the struggle for freedom and democ- 
racy through the ages, covering the pe- 
riod from 403 B.C. to now. ¢ 

The Road to Freedom, in its entirety, 
has been published by Harper & 
Brothers, with a foreword by Harold G. 
Campbell, Superintendent of Schools of 
the City of New York. Rights to school 
production of the pageant in whole or 
in part may be obtained without 
charge by application to Horper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33d St., New York. 


} jas time is July 2, 1776, in the ball- 
room at Fair Hill, the home of 
John Dickinson, wealthy Philadelphian. 
He is entertaining the Continental Con- 

ress assembled’ in Philadelphia. The 

allroom is classic colonial, Adam 
architecture. Center, a doorway with 
fantop French windows. To the side is 
a small musicians’ balcony. As the cur- 


tain rises, the orchestra is playing for a 
minuet which is in progress. Ballroom 
chairs, a spinet, pa ae a harp complete 
the props. Amid laughter, pleasantries 
and movement the dance ends, the 
ladies withdrawing to the spinet, off 
stage, etc. The gentlemen remain cen- 
ter stage talking with their host, passing 
snuff, etc. They are joined by Mr. New- 
ate and Mr. Scattergood, who have 
een “sitting out” the dance. 

Mr. Newoate: Mr. Dickinson, your 
absence today caused unpleasant spec- 
ulation. As your friends, Mr. Scatter- 
good and I want to urge you to appear 
at the State House tomorrow and to 
vote for independence. 

Joun Dicxinson:- I shall remain 
away. My presence would be most un- 
welcome since it is my considered opin- 
ion that these colonies ought not to 
declare for separation from Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Newcate: What would you 
have us do? 

Joun Dickinson: Conciliate King 
George and Parliament. 

‘Mr. Scattfercoop: Mr. Dickinson, 
our colonies are in no mood for conéili- 
ation. The common word on every 
tongue is “’Tis time to part.” 

Mr. Dickinson: War is a serious 
matter, gentlemen. Our differences with 
England can be negotiated. The Broth- 
ers Howe are even now off Sandy 
Hook. Washington goes to meet them. 
We cannot win. We are no match for 
England’s soldiers. 

At ‘this point McKean rushes in.) 

Tuomas McKean: Friends! Friends! 
Good, glorious news! (Everyone crowds 
about.) Richard Henry Lee’s resolution 
for independence for our thirteen col- 
onies has passed! (Wild excitement.) 
The House adjourned a few hours ago 
until tomorrow when it considers the 
Declaration of Independence! Tom Jef- 
ferson read his Declaration to the 


By Frances H. Kohan 
and Truda T. Weil 


House today and he, Dr. Franklin, John 
Adams, Bob Livingston and Roger 
Sherman have been appointed by Pres- 
ident Hancock to yeas. Po a final draft 
tomorrow. They're working now at Jef- 
ferson’s, rooms, at Gratz, the _brick- 
layer’s. (Excitement, cheers.) 

Joun Dicxinson: Exactly what has 
been proposed, Mr. McKean? 


THomas McKean: That all the col- . 


onies unite in one government, the 
United States of America, and that they 
provide men and money to fight for 
independence from England. (Cheers.) 

Joun Dicxinson: Independence is a 
false hope, Mr. McKean. The colonies 
do not trust each other. Each will in- 
sist on remaining an independent state. 
Some of the colonies are owned by a 
few families who want to manage them 
for their private profit. Others are the 
property of the King and are ruled by 


‘ royal governors for his benefit. In some, 


wealthy merchants and foreign compa- 
nies hold control. Above all, we have 
the insurmountable problem of relig- 
ious differences mil hatred of each 
other's churches. No, Mr. McKean, 
these American colonies are united only 
in their allegiance to the English crown. 

Tomas McKean: You are mistaken, 
sir. The people are not in discord. The 
disagreement, in the main, is among 
those who want to manipulate the con- 
trols. The rugged pioneers, the farmers, 
the laborers y ole freedom from the 
British yoke. They have asked for land 
and liberty. What reply have they re- 
ceived? That they all are vassals of the 
King and land west of the Alleghenies 
is his private preserve. 

Joun Dickinson: I say England has 
protected us and our commerce! If we 


(Continued on page 32) 


An Episode from a Pageant of America’s Progress 
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150 YEARS OF THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


UR Bill of Rights — only 462 
O words long — is the protector 


of our civil liberties. Just 
how important are these civil lib- 
erties? Listen to a famed historian, 
Charles A. Beard: 

“Sweep away this civil liberty, and 
popular government would perish; 
America would become the home of a 
dull and brutal despotism; fear would 
creep into every office, factory, school- 
room, and home through the land; and 
distrust or hatred of friends and rela- 
tives would take the place of affection 
and confidence.” 

The fight for our civil liberties has 
been a long one. This struggle calls 
to mind the words of an Irish pa- 
triot: “Eternal vigilance is the price 
cf liberty.” Let us begin our story of 
civil liberties on June 15, 1215. On 
that day a group of rebellious Eng- 
lish barons cornered King John at 
Runnymede and forced him to put 
his seal on the Magna Carta (Great 
Charter) respecting certain of their 
rights. Down in black and white ap- 
peared the prirciple that a king’s 
word was not final. The common 
people gained little by the Magna 
Carta. It was of, by, and for the 
barons and bishops. But it was a step 
forward in the fight for civil liberties 
and democratic government, which 
teaches that “what affects all, should 
have the consent of all.” 

King John was most unhappy. 
“Why,” he wailed, “when they were 
asking, didn’t the barons ask for my 
kingdom also?” But he really was a 
lucky monarch. In later years, other 
English kings did ‘not get oft so 
easily when they clashed with the 
law-makers of England.- In 1628, 
Parliament forced King Charles I to 
sign the Petition of Right in return 


for the voting of money the King » 


needed. This Petition prohibited the 
imprisonment of persons without 
public hearing, the quartering of 
soldiers in private homes, and the 
use of troops to enforce laws in time 
of peace. It also prohibited the King 
from raising money without the con- 
sent of Parliament. Other clashes fol- 
lowed between the strong-willed 
King and an equally-stubborn Par- 
liament. Finally, in 1649, Charles I 
was beheaded. 

Less than 50 years later Parlia- 
ment ousted King James II, sa 
William and Mary on the throne, 
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Charter of Our Civil Liberties 
Was Added to Constitution 
as Result of Public Demand 


and required them to sign the Bill 
of Rights of 1689. It put important 
limitations on the powers of Eng- 
land’s rulers. From hice time on Par- 
liament saw to it that the King re- 
mained within these limits. The Bill 
of Rights ranks with the Magna 
Carta and the Petition of Right as 
one of the great documents of the 
English constitution, which, unlike 
our own, is not written. 

Over in America the colonists 
claimed the liberties that had been 
wrested from the English kings by 
their ancestors. Isolated from ar] 
land by the broad Atlantic, the col- 
onists soon began making their own 
laws. And they gradually began to 
resent Parliament's attempts to assert 
greater authority over them. The 
final break was hastened when Par- 
liament sought to levy taxes on the 
colonists without their consent. 

When the individual states began 











From ‘‘The Story of Our Land and People,”’ by 
Glenn W. Moon, Henry Holt and Company. 


The Constitution and Bill of Rights are 
called “hoops for the barrel’ because 
they hold all our states tightly together. 








drawing up constitutions after the 
outbreak of the Revolution they 
sought to safeguard the rights of the 
people. The first state “bill of rights” 
was that adopted by the constitu- 
tional convention of Virginia on 
June 12, 1776, to accompany the first 
Virginia constitution. As adopted it 
follows closely a draft made by 


‘George Mason. Mason’s work was 


drawn or by Jefferson in the first 
part of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It was widely copied in other 
colonies. 


The State Constitutions 


Pennsylvania, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
and New Hampshire put “bills” or 
“declarations” of rights in their new 
constitutions. In the first constitu- 
tions of New Jersey, New York, 
Georgia, and South Carolina no dis- 
tinct bill of rights appears. There 
were, however, several safeguards 


included in the body of the docu- 


‘ments. In all later constitutions in 


the United States varying types of 
“bills of rights” are to be found. 

The winning of independence 
from Britain was followed by the 
“critical period” of American history 
(1783-1787). The Articles of Con- 
federation provided no strong na- 
tional government for the country. 
The 18 states became 13 quarreling 
regions. “I predict the worst conse- 
quences from a half-starved, limping 
government, tottering at every step,” 
George Washington wrote pessimis- 
tically. 

The future did not look bright 
when the Constitutional Convention 
in Philadelphia in 1787 put the fin- 
ishing touches on a document which 
began: “We, the people of the 
United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union. . . .” The dele- 
gates had gone beyond their instruc- 
tions in writing this Constitution. 
And now they went one step fur- 
ther and completely ignored the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation by calling for 
state conventions instead of legisla- 
tures, to ratify the Constitution.. 
They also declared the Constitution 
should go into effect when approved 
by nine states, rather than by all, as 
provided in the Articles of Confeder- 
ation. 

Three members of the Constitu- 
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tional Convention—Gov. Edmund Ran- 
dolph and George Mason of Virginia, 
mad Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts— 
refused to sign the document. They dis- 
trusted a powerful national govern- 
ment; feared that the President might 
become a king; and protested against 
the failure to include a bill of rights in 
the Constitution. 

When the First Crees met under 
the Constitution, the first bill consid- 
ered was one to raise money to » pay the 
expenses of the government. Then on 
July 21, 1789, Representative James 
Madison asked the House “to indulge 
me in further consideration of amend- 
ments to the Constitution. . . . It is de- 
sirable to extinguish from the bosom of 
all members of the community the sus- 
picion that they are to be deprived of 
the liberties for which they nobly 
fought and honorably bled,” he de- 
clared. 

The Bill of Rights—the first Ten 
Amendments to the Constitution — was 
then proposed to the States by Con- 
gress. The Amendments were ratified 
within two years and three months by 
all but three states — Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Georgia. (These did 
ratify it 148 years later, in 1939.) These 
Amendments forbid the government of 
the United States to do certain things, 
and require it to see that certain other 
things are done to protect the rights of 
citizens. Remember, however, that 
these limitations are placed on the na- 
tional government. They do not protect 
a citizen from his state government. 


The Ten Amendments 


The First Amendment prohibits Con- 
gress from interfering in any way with 
a person’s religious beliefs. Nor can 
Congress limit freedom of speech, 
press, or the right of people “peaceably 
to assemble” and petition the govern- 
ment to change something that may be 
wrong. 

In spite of these guarantees, Americans 
have been denied their rights at times, 
especially during a war. In 1798 the 
Alien and Sedition Acts were passed by 
Congress to stop criticism of the goy- 
ernment. In 1836 Congress passed a 
“gag law” to silence anti-slavery groups 
and deny their right to petition the gov- 
ernment. During the War Between the 
States, peace meetings were broken up 
and speakers were jailed for opposing 
the war. In 1917, Congress passed the 
Espionage Act to ban criticism of the 
government. 

Today, we hear demands for the 
silencing of Nazi and Communist, as 
well as “isolationist,” “interventionist” 
and other minority groups. It might be 
well, however, to recall Jefferson’s ad- 
vice that “error of opinion” may be al- 
lowed so long as reason is left free to 





combat it. It is easy for us to give free 

h to those who a with us. 

ven the dictatorships do that. Attacks 

on minorities in America can easily 

— until they menace the rights of 
all citizens. 

The Second Amendment declares 
that “A well regulated Militia, being 
necessary to the security of a free state, 
the right of the people to keep and bear 
Arms, shall not be infringed.” In 1789 
a settler’s gun often was needed for 
sare But in this modern age the 

aring of arms can hardly be consid- 
ered a right. Rather it is a privilege, 
gone by the proper authorities. The 

tates have the power to control the 
ownership, and bearing of arms, and to 
regulate their National Guard. 


It is interesting to note that delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention op- 
posed a national standing army as a 
threat to liberty, and wanted to rely on 
state militia for defense. A motion to 
limit the standing army to 2,000 or 
3,000 men was finally defeated. During 
this debate, George Washington was 
overheard to remark ironically that the 
motion should be amended to provide 
that “no foreign enemy should invade 
the United States at any time with more 
than 3,000 troops.” 

The Third Amendment protects the 

ple against military intrusion in their 

omes. It does not seem so important 
today as it did in 1789. At that time 
the people still remembered the British 
— of quartering troops in private 
omes without the consent of the 
owner. 

The Fourth Amendment guarantees 
the people from unreasonable search 
and seizure. It reminds officers of the 
law that “a man’s home is his castle.” 























Christian Science Monitor 
George Mason of Virginia, who wrote 
the first state bill of rights, and worked 
with great energy to make the Bill of 
Rights a part of our Constitution. 





Almost up to the time of the Revolution 

the colonists had suffered from snoop- 

ing British officials, They were deter- 

mined that their own government 

rena not have power to invade their 
omes. 


The Fifth Amendment requires the 
indictment of a person for crime by a 
Grand Jury. Nor shall a person be tried 
twice for the same crime, nor be com- 
pelled to be a witness against himself, 
nor be “deprived of life, liberty or 

roperty, without due process of 
ieee 
The Sixth Amendment guarantees the 


_ right of trial by jury, and other rights 


while a person is on trial for a criminal 
offense—one in which the government 
seeks to punish a person accused of a 
crime such as murder or robbery. 


The Seventh Amendment guarantees 
the rights of citizens in civil trials—dis- 
putes between persons over money, 
property, damages, etc. 

The Eighth Amendment prohibits 
excessive bail for the release of a person 
awaiting trial. It also bans excessive 
fines, and cruel and unusual punish- 
ments. 

The Ninth Amendment provides that 
the listing of certain rights shall not be 
taken to deny or weaken other rights re- 
tained by the peeple. In short, the peo- 
= retain many rights which are not 
isted, and the government cannot inter- 
fere with these rights. 


The Tenth Amendment is vitally im- 
portant in preserving the powers of the 
states, and the people against actions 
by Congress. It retains for the states or 
the people all powers not given to the 
United States, nor prohibited to the 
states by the Constitution. The states 
have broad police powers to pass laws 
for public safety, health, education, etc. 
State laws under the police power may 
be harsh and unreasonable without vio- 
lating the Federal Constitution. But the 
restrictions of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment apply, and have been enforced by 
the Supreme Court. 

\ 


A Bill of Duties 


How can we aid in the preservation 
of our Bill of Rights? Vice President 
Wallace, writing in the American 
Magazine, declares: 

“As we see the march of nations in which 
the State is everything, the individual is 
nothing, we realize that it is possible for 
liberty in the modern sense to disappear 
from the world. . . . We see that the time 
has come when our Bill of Rights must be 
defended by a Bill of Duties.” He then 
presented a seven-plank bill for discussion. 
We present plank number one, and suggest 
that you work out some others: 

“1. The duty to think, every day, how I 
cap serve the general welfare; to put 
it ahead of the w pptalkes* goie alla 
g-oup, of my region, of myself... .” 
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HEN Jap an’s “eggs” of war 
Wii task. on Pearl 
fake: last Sunday, most 


Americans were taken by surprise. 
They knew Hawaii was impregnable 
and imagined it too far from Tokyo 
to make possible an effective attack. 
There was far more reason to expect 
that Japan would strike at another 
United States dependency, 5,000 
miles closer to the center of action in 
the South China Sea—the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth. 

For the Philippines lie squarely 
athwart the supply routes of Japan 
to Indo-China and Thailand. Their 
northernmost point, in fact, is only 
61 miles from Japanese territory, a 
small island near Formosa. And it 
was not surprising, then, that within 
12 hours Japan had attacked Baguio, 
Davao, and other points in the main 
islands of Luzon and Mindanao. The 
Philippines inevitably will play an 
important strategic role in this war. 
They are the westernmost outpost of 
American defense in the Far East. 

They are a sizeable outpost. The 
archipelago includes 7,091 islands. 
It stretches for 1,120 miles, from 
British and Dutch Borneo on the 
equator to within sight of Japan. 

There is almost as much variety 
among the people of the Phili acai 
as among the islands on which they 


live. Ninety per cent of them are the 
Christian Fi Avi 


pinos—a Malay peo- 





AMERICA’ S PACIFIC OUTPOST IS READY 
‘FOR WAR. 


» miral Dewey was in Asiatic waters 
| with a squadron of American war- 
























































Fenno Jacobs from Three Lions 
A detachment of the Philippine Army on 
parade near Manila. Note topees and 
uniforms for use in the tropical climate. 


ple of Luzon and the smaller islands 
to the south of it. 

But Mindanao and the islands of 
the Sulu Sea are inhabited by the 
Moros’ (Mohammedans). These 
proud, bold people have never sub- 
mitted tamely to rule from either 
Washington or Manila. They still 
pay tribute to their Sultan. As far as 
possible they run their own affairs to 
suit themselves. They get along 
fairly well with the Americans. But 
they have the greatest contempt for 
the more “civilized” Filipinos who 
control the Commonwealth govern- 
ment. 

The Philippines have not always 


‘ been considered an American de- 


fense outpost. Certainly they were 


not acquired for this purpose in the 
first place. (See “The United States* 


in the Philippines,” Scholastic, Nov. 
25, 1940, p. 7.) 


How We Got Them 


Hardly anyone in America had 
ever heard of this far-off Spanish col- 
ony: in 1898. But young Theodore 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, and Senator sets Cabot 
Lodge had been stud maps. 
They knew these tdande belonged 
to Spain. And they knew that Ad- 
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ships. War with Spain was threaten- 
ing but had not yet started. 
One afternoon Roosevelt's supe- 


| rior, the Secretary of the Navy, went 


home to take a nap. “The very devil” 
possessed his assistant that day, Sec- 
retary Long later complained. 

Young Roosevelt, entirely on his 
own hook, sent Admiral Dewey a 
cable. “Secret and confidential,” it 
read, “in the event of declaration of 
war on Spain your duty will be... 
offensive operations in Philippine 
Islands.” 

War began shortly afterward. On 
May 1, 1898, Dewey destroyed .the 
Spanish fleet in Manila Bay. At the 
end of the war Spain ceded the 
islands to us. The Spanish govern- 
ment was paid $20 million to make 
up for their loss. 

Now that we had the Philippines, 
the next question was what to do 
with them. The United States Gov- 
ernment decided that we must keep 
them, at least for the time being. 
After a few years of rebellion the 
Filipinos accepted this situation. But 
they hoped eventually for indepen- 
dence. 


The Independence Act 


A long step toward that goal was 
taken in 1934. Congress passed the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act. This act pro- 
vided for the setting up of a “Com- 
monwealth Government” in the Phil- 
ippines. (It was inaugurated in No- 
vember, 1935.) The Filipinos were 
to elect their own President and As- 
sembly. This government would be 
free to run most of the domestic af- 
fairs of the islands. 

Foreign trade, tariffs, currency, 
immigration and certain other mat- 
ters would still be controlled by the 
United States. The President of the 
United States would appoint an 
American High Commissioner. His 
presence in Manila would be a sign 
that the Commonwealth was not yet 
an entirely independent government. 

This system, according to the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act, is to last for 
ten years. In July, 1946, the Philip- 
pine Islands are to become a free 
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and independent _ state. 

That is the political as- 
pect of the tnspendeibe 
act. There is also an eco- 
nomic aspect. 

Because the Philippines 
have been a part + the 
United States, their prod- 
ucts have come into this 
country without paying a 






tariff. The Philippines H 
have been prosperous. 
And their prosperity has 


been based on the fact 
that they could sell gold, 
sugar, copra (dried coco- 
nut), coconut oil, tobacco 
and hemp on the mainland 
on the same terms as 
American producers of the 
same or competing prod- 
ucts. 

When the Philippines 
become independent this 
will be changed. They 
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will have to pay a duty 
on their shipments to the 
United States just as any other forei 
country does. The duty will raise the 
prices of Philippine products. As a re- 
sult, not so many of them will be sold. 
The islands are sure to suffer severely 
because of this. 

The authors of the Tydings-McDuffie 
Act (and of amendments added to it in 
1939) tried to make the change grad- 
ual. Some Philippine exports to the 
United States were limited in amount 
immediately. Others were to be reduced 
little by little. In some cases the Philip- 
pine government was to collect a gradu- 
ally increasing export tax which would 
have the same effect as the American 
tariff would after 1946. Finally, a con- 
ference on economic matters was to be 
held not later than 1944. 

In 1934, then, the Philippine prob- 
lem seemed to be solved. But only three 
years later, in 1937, it began to look as 
if the solution of one problem had 
served simply to raise another. 

What happened in 1937 was, of 
course, the outbreak of war between 
China and Japan. And in 1939 war be- 
gan in Europe. This made the Filipinos 
think twice about independence (See 
“Philippine Independence Today,” 
Scholastic, Nov. 25, 1940, p. 9). Small, 
weak nations all over the world were 
being swallowed up by their strong 
neighbors. The Philippines had neither 
the manpower nor the money to defend 
themselves against Japan. 


Japan Looks South 


There were many reasons why Japan 
should be interested in the Philippines. 
The most important of all was the very 
fact that they could be used as an 
American outpost. 

There were also economic reasons for 


from “Our Future in Asia’’ by Robert Aura Smith ( Viking» 


Map of the products of the Philippines 
shows why Japan would like to move in. 


Japanese interest. Japan can use man 
Philippine products. The Japanese al. 
ready buy most of the iron which is pro- 
duced in the Philippines. 

And the great open spaces of the 
Philippines attract the Japanese, whose 
own little islands are so overcrowded. 
Philippine immigration laws allow only 
500 immigrants from any one country 
to enter the islands each year. And for- 
eigners cannot own land. But many 
Japanese had already settled in the 
Philippines before the law was passed. 
In various indirect ways they have ac- 
quired a good deal of Philippine land. 
Filipino and American landowners often 
allow Japanese to work their land. Some 
Japanese marry Filipino women and 
hold land in their wives’ names. And 
they have found other ways of getting 
around the law. 

The greatest concentration of Japa- 
nese is around the city of Davao on the 
sparsely settled island of Mindanao. In 
Davao itself there are about 18,000 
Japanese in 2 population of 95,400. The 
Japanese. operate huge hemp planta- 
tions. They practically control the deep- 
sea fishing industry of the Philippines. 
Japanese and Chinese together transact 
between 60 and 70 per cent of the retail 
trade of the islands. 

The Philippine Government is: doing 
all it can to prevent being swamped b 
the Japanese. That is not so difficult 
now, while the islands belong to the 
United States. But it might be a differ- 
ent story if they were cut loose from 
America. It might not even be neces- | 
sary, in that case, for Japan to conquer 
the islands with its army. It could take 





over simply by trade agreements, eco- 
nomic penetration and immigration. 

If the outbreak of war in Asia in 1937 
made the Philippines think twice about 
independence, it also made the United 
States think twice about the Philip- 
pines. 


U. S. Changes Its Mind 


Up to a few months ago they were not 
thought to be a very strong outpost. 
There is no first-class naval base in the 
islands and it would take a long time 
to build one, though Cavite, not far 
from Manila, could be expanded. Our 
nearest important base is in Hawaii, 


. 5,500 miles away. And Japan’s man- 


dated islands lie squarely across the 
route from Pear! Harbor to the Philip- 
pines. 

Our military and naval forces in the 
Philippines could have put up a stub- 
born fight, of course. With aid of 
the new Philippine army (See “General 
MacArthur,” p. 15) could have 
made a conquest of the rf very ex- 
pensive in men and money. But most 
army and navy officers itted that 
they could not be defended against a 
strong, determined enemy who was 
willing to pay the price for them. 

That opinion is no longer held. Our 
military and naval authorities have now 
become convinced that the Philippines 
could be defended and could even be 
used as a base for attacks on Japan. 
Two recent developments have brought 
about this change of mind. 

One is our naval alliance with Great 
Britain. This would give us the help of 
a strong British fleet in the Pacific. 
And it would enable our warships to 
use the British naval base at Singapore. 

The second development is the dem- 
onstration in Eurepe of the importance 
of air power in modern warfare. A 
Japanese fleet attacking the Philippines, 
as well as the cities of Japan’s main 
islands, would be targets for America’s 
powerful naval bombing force. 

As a result of this belief that the 
Philippines could be held, we have 
been feverishly building up their de- 
fenses in the past few months. And 
the Filipinos are cooperating with us in 
every way possible. 

Six months ago President Manuel 
Quezon (See “Mr. Question Mark,” 
Scholastic, Nov. 25, 1940, p. 8) said: 
“Should the United States enter the 
war, the Philippines would follow her 
and fight by her side . . . for the cause 
for Bs 
own cause.” A couple of weeks ago, 
after his reelection as President for a 
second term, Mr. Quezon declared: 
“There can never be any question as to 
my absolute loyalty. . . . President 
Roosevelt knows that he can count on 
me and my government and my people 
to the bitter end.” 
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OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 


gave assurance that the Con- 

stitution of the United States 
would be interpreted as a national 
document. But these decisions were 
not announced in a vacuum. They 
would not have carried weight, they 
would not have been effective, had 
they not had a basis of reality. The 
fact was, of course, that a nation was 
coming into existence — a nation 
which had social and economic and 
cultural as well as political reality. 

The most important basis of 
American nationalism was the West. 
By the Treaty of 1783 the United 
States -extended westward to the 
Mississippi; in 1803 Jefferson added 
to the national domain the enormous 
area of the Louisiana Purchase — an 
area which extended westward to the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains. 
All of this was national domain, the 
common possession of the people of 
the United States. Only sparsely set- 
tled when the new constitution went 
into effect, it began to fill up rapidly 
in the ensuing years. In 1792 Ken- 
tucky was admitted to statehood; 
Tennessee followed in 1796. Then, 
in rapid succession, came Ohio, 
Louisiana, Indiana, Mississippi, and 
Illinois. 

This new West was the most 
American part of America, the most 
national part of the United States. 
The land itself had originally be- 
longed to the whole people. The ter- 
ritory had been governed by the na- 
tional government. That government 
had supervised every stage of transi- 
tion from territory to statehood. The 
population of these western states 
was drawn from all of the seaboard 
states. Here, in the Ohio Valley, Vir- 
ginians mingled with New Yorkers, 
Carolinians with Vermonters. These 
people intermixed and intermarried, 
they dropped their state and sec- 
tional loyalties and transferred their 


Te decisions of John Marshall 





By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


loyalty to the national government. 

The rapid filling up of the West 
was made possible chiefly through 
the construction of roads and canals 
and the development of steamboat 
transportation. As early as 1802 Con- 
gress made provision for the con- 
struction of a national road westward 
to Ohio, and shortly states gave their 
support to the matter of internal im- 
provements. Public and private capi- 
tal cooperated, too, in the construc- 
tion of canals, and before long the 
major river and lake systems were 
linked together by canals. Fulton 
had perfected a steamboat as early 
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as 1807, and within a decade these 
“fiery monsters” were plying the in- 
land waters. This development of 
inland transportation was important 
not only because it enabled people 
to migrate west, but because it 
brought the farmers of the new West 
in contact with markets and thus 





The Rise of 
Nationalism 











promised a sound economic basis for _ 


western agriculture. 

It was this new West, nationalist 
and expansionist, that was chiefly re- 
sponsible for pushing the country 
into the War of 1812. The causes of 
this war, too, reflect western in- 
terests. To be sure, English attacks 
upon American commerce on the 
high seas had aroused a deep sense 


‘of resentment, but this in itself did 


not bring about war. It was rather 


western resentment against the Eng- 


lish policy of stirring up Indian out- 
breaks, and western hunger for Can- 
ada and the Spanish lands of the 


Southwest, that forced the issue. 

The War of 1812 was fought to a 
stalemate. The English were success- 
ful on land, while on the Great 
Lakes, at Lake Champlain, and on 
the high seas, victory crowned 
American arms. The war actually set- 
tled nothing, but such American vic- 
tories as the battle of Lake Erie and 
the battle of New Orleans gave an 
immense stimulus to American pride, 
and impelled a wave of patriotic 
ardor that soon spread across the 
country. Not only this, but the war 
actually did end the long period of 
European interference in American 
affairs. Thereafter European nations 
no longer looked upon North Amer- 
ica as a pawn in international poli- 
tics and war. 

The decade after the conclusion of 
that war was marked by intense na- 
tionalism in almost every field. The 
Second Bank of the United States, 
the protective tariff, interna) im- 
provements, all dramatized the grow- 
ing importance of the national gov- 
ernment. The Monroe Doctrine an- 
nounced that the United States stood 
ready to protect the whole Western 
Hemisphere against the aggressions 
of European nations. In the realm 
of literature authors struck a distinct- 
ly nationalist note — Irving, Gooper, 
Simms and others. Artists turned 
away from European to American 
subjects. Historians cultivated the 
history of their own nation. Political 
philosophers began to identify the 
nation with democracy and with 
manifest destiny. Vast in area, rich 
in resources, growing with boundless 
rapidity, self-confident, energetic, 
and enthusiastic, its government 


strong, its constitution sound, its peo- 
ple educated and enlightened, the 
new nation entered the second quar- 
ter-century of its history as firmly 
established as any of the nations of 
the Old World. 






































































The picture at the top of this page shows the Sorum High School student body in 
front of the main building. The school building originally was a hotel, shown in 
inset picture. Picture number 1 at left is the assembly room. It is lighted by kerosene 
lamps. Picture number 2 at right is of three students who ride horseback, a round- 
trip of 12 miles, to and from school each day. In picture number 3, students are 
shown carrying water to the dormitory kitchen. Officials hope to provide running 
water and replace the kerosene lamps with electric lights powered by an air motor. 
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Teamwork in the “Waste Land” 


Democracy at Work Solving Its Problems in American Communities 
No. 21—Sorum High School, Sorum, S. D. 


14 Scholastic 
Ts: Sorum High School building 
is 


is rio fine brick or stOne structure. 
But it stands today as a proud 
monument to the American belief in 
education. A belief so strong that every 
obstacle was swept aside by the ranch- 
ers in this sparsely-settled area of the 
South Dakota plains. And now they 
have a four-year accredited high school 
whose curriculum is equal to that of 
many of the larger high schools of the 
country. How was it done? “Everybody 
cooperating,” is the answer. 
Sorum, South Dakota, with a popuv- 
lation of six people, is 50 miles from 
its nearest sageber community. It is 











in the heart of the sh and cattle 
country, in what has been called “the 
waste land of North America.” In the 
1930's, heat, drought, and dust scorched 
and scoured these prairies until they 
were as bare as an empty barn floor. 

But the ranchers hung on grimly, 
hoping that the rains would come again. 
Many of them lived in sod shanties, and 
eked out the barest kind of a living. 
They knew that not a single penny in 
taxes could be scraped up to pay for 
a school. But they were determined that 
their children should have a high school 
education. So they got busy. 

They found a school building in 
Sorum. It was built as a hotel in more 
prosperous times. Later a wing was 
added to the original building by the 
WPA. The ie 2 and carpenter 
shop is located across the narrow dirt 
road so that Superintendent Leonard 
Haskell can see that all is well there 
as he supervises the assembly study, or 
teaches a class in history. 


There is a faculty of three: Mr. 


- Leonard Haskell, superintendent; Mrs. 


Francena Schar, principal; Mr. Earl 
Pust, bandmaster. In addition, Mrs. 
Ruth Medin is girls’ dean, and Mr. 
Lloyd Medin is boys’ dean. The curric- 
ulum includes a wide range of sub- 
jects. English, journalism, Latin, civics, 
sociology, history; government, vo- 
cational guidance, biology, geology, 
chemistry, general science, typing, 
shorthand, business training, mathe- 
matics, farm mechanics, mechanical 
drawing, woodworking, clothing, foods, 
band, glee club, and first aid are 
my at Sorum. Unique, perhaps, in 
the high schools of the United States, is 
an hour period of evening t T-Su- 

pervised study in the assembly. 
The teamwork of the people was 
shown particularly in their solution of 
; ~ 
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the dormitory problem. Many of the 
students lived 10, 20, 40 and even 
60 miles from Sorum, so dormitories 
had to be provided. Community-school 
entertainment raised enough money to 
buy two small dwellings at an auction 
for $275. They were moved in, and 
with donated labor were dovetailed to- 
gether. This solved the problem of a 
girls’ dormitory. 

An old tin-covered flour mill was 
donated for a boys’ dormitory. With 
Mr. Haskell in nes. steamer-fash- 
ioned_ berths uae" built, ary! the first 
floor was prepared to care for thi 
boys. The upper floor of the sid mil 
is the school gymnasium. 


“Everybody Cooperating” 


The storage basement of the co- 
operative store at Sorum became the 
school kitchen and dining hall. Surplus 
commodities were obtained from the 
State Social Security office for the prep- 
aration of noon lunches. The dean of 
the boys’ dormitory, who lives on a 
ranch during the summer months, 
brought his five cows to school to fur- 
nish milk and cream for the boarders. 
The “husband of the school principal, 
who lives on a ranch, gave five pigs 
which, when they had fattened 
on the dining and kitchen scraps, 
were butchered for meat. A large school 
garden of potatoes, beans, tomatoes, 
and other produce is grown and canned 
to supplement the winter’s supply “of 
vegetables. These arrangements per- 
mit the school to furnish board and 
room to each student for $6.00 a month. 


Today the school is operating on a 
budget of less than $5,000 a year, 
raised through tuition paid by students 
outside the district, community activi- 
ties such as box socials, dances, and 
plays, and aid from the State. From the 
two seniors in 1937, the school grew 
to graduate four in 1938, 11 in 1939, 
and 15 in 1941. The total enrollment 
in 1941 was 52. Among its alumni are 
a professor of the University of Ne- 
braska, a missionary in India, and the 


youngest meteorologist in the United 


States. 

Since Sorum is so isolated that it has 
no library facilities, the State Free Li- 
brary Commission inaugurated a 
ove library ‘center which, with its 
substations, provides books for the peo- 
ple of this sparsely-populated area. 


In recent years the rains have again 
come to the prairies, and the ranchers 
around Sorum are making plans for the 
future. They hope to provide runnin 
water for the dormitories and schoo 
building and replace the kerosene 
lamps with an air-motor electric plant. 
And as taxes are collected again the 
school may be able to build an educa- 
tional plant adequate to serve that area. 
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The MacArthurs Have Landed 


General Douglas MacArthur, as Chief of the Philippine 
Army, Is in a Strategic Spot in the Far Eastern War 


pines in 1900’s, General Ar- 

thur MacArthur started the Fili- 
pinos on the road to self government. 
When he turned the Islands over to 
civilian authorities he left them with 
the foundation of their laws, schools, 
and defenses. 

Today, General MacArthur's son is 
carrying on the family tradition. As 
Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Army of the Far East, General 
Douglas MacArthur is leading a power- 
ful Filipino-American Army a the 
Japanese. And since the Philippines 
are the keystone of American defenses 
in the troubled Far East, General Mac- 
Arthur bears a heavy responsibility. 

Douglas MacArthur was graduated 
from West Point in 1908, first in a class 
of 98. Since then he has been in suc- 
cession aide to President Theodore 
Roosevelt, the youngest Brigadier Gen- 
eral, the youngest officer ever to be 
Superintendent of the Military Acad- 
emy, the youngest Major General, the 
youngest man ever to hold the highest 
post of Chief of Staff, and the only 
General ever to serve more than one 
four-year term as Chief of Staff. _ 

When the shooting started in 1917 
the future “Boy General” went into ac- 
tion as a Colonel of Infantry. He was 
made Chief of Staff of the Forty- 
Second (Rainbow) Division in August, 
1918, and later commander. He won 
his Brigadier Generalship on the field 
of battle. And he really made — 
appearance” tours during the fighting. 

Instead of staying safely in the rear 
(where all good Generals are accord- 
ing to army songs), General Mac- 
Arthur accompanied patrols into “No 
Man’s Land” to “let the boys know 
somebody at headquarters was wiling 
to go with them.” He usually locate 
his headquarters between assault bat- 
talions because “it shortens my lines of 
communication.” When American 


troops had broken through the last 


A military — of the Philip- 


._ German defenses in 1918 and were 


racing for Sedan, General MacArthur 

ot so far ahead of the advance that 
e was captured by an American patrol 
who took him for a German. 

During his World War service he 
was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross, twice . wounded, cited seven 
times for conspicuous courage in battle, 
won the Distinguished Service Medal, 
and got nine foreign orders, includin 
the Grand Cross and the Legion o 
Honor. 

After the war, General MacArthur, 


at 39, became superintendent at West 
Point, only 16 years after his gradua- 
tion. He modernized the Academy, and 
then went on to serve as Commander 
of the District of Manila, and finally as 
Chief of Staff. At that time, 1930, Con- 
gress and the public was not interested 
in army problems. General MacArthur 
fought many “defensive campaigns” 
against people who wanted to cut de- 
fense appropriations. 

The fact that our army today is 
rapidly becoming a first class fighting 
organization is due in large part to 
General MacArthur's excellent work. 
He recognized the superiority of the 
Garand semi-automatic rifle, built the 
four-army system, and organized the 
General Headquarters Air Forces. In 
addition, the Chief of Staff was given 
the job of organizing the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps camps throughout the 
country. 

After five years as Chief of Staff, he 
was asked by President Quezon to be- 
come military advisor of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines. Although he 
had little money, eral MacArthur 
built modern pe works, an efficient 
little air force, and speedy coast de- 
fense vessels. The Philippine Military 
Academy, which he established at 
Baguio, turns out well-trained officers 
for the Island army. When Japanese- 
American relations became strained, 
the armed forces of the Philippines 
were incorporated into the Army of the 
United -States, and General MacArthur 


found himself with another high honor . 


—Commander-in-Chief of the Army of 
the Far East. 
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General Douglas MacArthur 
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MOST PEOPLE ARE HONEST 


NOW where the world’s most un- 
usual eating place is? Not in 
Montezuma, Cairo, Singapore, Bagdad, 
or Timbuktu. It’s in the heart of the city 
of Los Angeles. But it’s not the food 
served that makes this beanery unique; 
it’s the way you pay your check that’s 
odd. You see, whether you come across 
or get your meal for nothing is up to 
you. And you pay what you want to. 
When this cafeteria was started, way 
back when the bottom was dropping 
out of the depression, the bankers — 
and they ought to know—told the owner 
that his crazy idea wouldn't work,~it 
was all wet. But the bankers were 
wrong. The cash register has rung up 
a — from the day the doors of the 
cafeteria were thrown open. The prin- 
ciple on which it was founded? One so 


simple that you and I are bound to over- 
look it — most’ people are honest! 
Perhaps the principle is essentially 
American, but it certainly isn’t new; it 
worked even way back in the last cen- 
tury. When pee Offenbach, the fa- 
mous French composer, came to this 
country to conduct a series of 30 con- 
certs celebrating the centenary of the 
United States, fe wrote in his diary 
for May, 1876, that he marveled at the 
“overcrowded tramcars and busses in 
which passengers always paid their fare 
although there were no conductors to 


_ collect them.” 


In New York City, the Exchange Buf- 
fet restaurants —and there are 22 of 
them, so there must be something to the 
idea — use the same business principle. 
You walk in, look around the counters, 





A. FACTS ABOUT THE BILL OF 
RIGHTS 


Answer each question in the space 
provided (or orally). 
1. To what church must you ore 
according to the Bill of Rights 





2. What two classes of ge were 
admitted to full benefits of the Bill 
of Rights in 1863 and 1919? 








3. Does the Bill of Rights protect a 
non-citizen? 


4. The British document, signed in 
1689, which formed a pattern for 
part of our Bill of Rights, was called 
what? 


. Can soldiers be quartered in private 
homes in times of war by order of 
the Army without legislative provi- 
sions? 








ut 





6. Homes may be entered by govern- 
mental officers only if they have a 
warrant which includes what? — 





7. Since all men are a part of the mili- 
tia of the state in which they reside, 





8. May Congress prohibit peaceful 
assemblies of people in time of 
war? 





9. To what side in a criminal prose- 
cution is given the right to call 
witnesses and to have the assistance 
of counsel? 





10. The “double jeopardy” clause pro- 
hibits trial of a person more than 
once in what types of cases? — 








What Do You Know About the News? 


(Key to Answers in Teachers’ Edition) 


they are guaranteed what right? 


B. ATTITUDE INDICATOR ON 
THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


Circle A if you agree with the state- 
ment, D if you disagree. 

1. A D The Bill of Rights is the cor- 
nerstone of American de- 
mocracy. 

2. A D Communists and radicals are 
not included in the provi- 
sion for freedom of speech. 

8. A D Jews should be allowed to 
vote, but they should not be 
allowed to hold office. 

4. A D The Bill of Rights should 
apply only to 100 per cent 
Americans. 

5. A D Those who do not like our 
government should go back 
where they came from. 

6. A D Good citizens should be pro- 
tected by the laws, but 
criminals should not be able 
to hide behind the Bill of 
Rights. 

7. A D Students in schools should 
have the right to discuss 
freely the policies of the 
school. 

8. A D Foreigners who are not citi- 
zens should be denied the 
os a of the Bill of 

ights. 


9. AD Pils should have the right 
of fair and impartial trial 
before suspension or expul- 
sion. 

10. A D Pupils should be given free- 
dom of speech only if they 
do not abuse it. 


11. A D Union organizers should 
have ali the protection of the 
Bill of Rights. 


12. A D Bundists and Communists 
should be put in jail. 














select the food you want, eat it, add 
up the bill for yourself — and let your 
conscience —T the score. On your way 


out, you tell the check girl how much 
you've eaten. She repeats the amount 
after you, and you pay it. 

True, she’s got a way of repeating 
that’s little short of an art. She sizes 
you up rapidly, makes a judg- 
ment, and knows whether tee 4 
ceny in your heart. The average cus- 
tomer is honest, but at the sound of 
the inflection in her voice, the chiseler 
who's trying a little fancy whittling on 
his bill, will almost always say: “I'm 
sorry. I guess I made a mistake.” 

“I can tell from the way they kind 
of give a look around,” one of these 
clever young ladies told a reporter for 
the New York World-Telegram. “They 
kind of walk in a way like they hate 
to walk past me. Then they have a tone 
in their voices. When I get suspicious 
I emphasize a little. Like I say it with- 
out believing.” 

When a man tries to cheat, nothing 
is done about it. But these cashiers 
have a memory like fly paper. Nothing 
escapes them. The next time the same 
fellow comes around, the manager gets 
a high sign, and the customer is fol- 
lowed. Everything he eats is noted 
down, without his knowing about it. 
If he tries to chisel, when he leaves, the 
— who stands near the cashier, 
politely says: “Haven’t you made a mis- 
take?” If the fellow has the cheek to 
say: “No, I didn’t,” the manager reads 
off a list of what he ate, and adds it 
up for him. The would-be chiseler 
usually admits his mistake. 

A customer is never accused of being 
dishonest. Most of them have found 
that out, of course, and that’s one 
reason they come back again and again. 
They like the idea of being trusted. 

e first Exchange Buffet was opened 
opposite the New York Stock Exchange 
(whence comes its name) about 56 
years ago. 

If you wonder why the Exchange 
Buffets operate at a profit, well the 
number of attempted ies is less 
than two per cent. Still doubt that most 
people are honest? 












Scene: A dark, curtained stage in a 
dimly lighted auditorium. 

Time: The present Christmas Eve. 

(A Mas-ant « Woman’ come slowly 
down one of ned — R dept ona be 
climpsed clearly, but the im is 
of oa shadowy — in loose flowing 
garments. The audience probably thinks 
it is Joseph and, Mary, but that will do 
no harm. In fact, that is exactly what 
we want it to think. They move down 
the aisle toward the stage, a little more 
slowly as they approach it, for the 
Woman is getting tired. The Man helps 
her coals up the steps to the stage, 
where they stand in front of the cur- 
tain.) ce 

Woman: I can’t go much — farther. 
I'm — so tired. 

Man (reassuringly): We're almost 
there now. Sit down here a minute and 
rest. 

(The Woman sits down on a low 
bench placed in front of the curtain.) 

Woman (after a pause, softly): 
Bethlehem. I like the name. It sounds 
soft and kind. 


Man: It’s a little town. Not like the - 


big city we just left. I could tell that 
the city frightened you. 

Woman: It was the people — all 
hurrying so fast, not stopping for any- 
thing. I kept wondering what they 
would do if — if we should get in their 
way. 

Man (confidently): The people will 
be different cary! of them are 
common working folk, like us. 

Woman (softly): Bethlehem. I do 
like it. The hills are soft and curving 
and friendly, the way they are at home, 
and the houses aren’t so tall they shut 
out the stars. If — if only the people are 
friendly, too —— 

Man: It’s a good country, a kind 


country. 


Woman: I hope it will be kind to— . 


him. To our son. 

Man (eagerly): It will be. You'll see. 
He'll be different from us. I don’t want 
him to grow up just a day laborer like 
me. I want him ‘to have a chance in 
life. 

Woman (dreamily): Sometimes. I 
have a feeling that — he’s going to be 
a great man, do something wonderful 
that no one else has ever done. I suppose 
it’s foolish of me. 

Man: It’s not foolish. 

Woman: Maybe every woman has the 
same dream about her first born. (Her 


ore 
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A Christmas play in which an old story 
is given a new setting and a new twist 


NO ROOM IN THE HOTEL 


By Dorothy Clarke Wilson 


voice fades away dreamily, and there 
is a pause.) 

Man: Are you rested now? The inn 
is just around the corner. (He helps her 


to her feet.) Why - you're frightened! 


You're trembling. 

Woman: It’s just because it’s all so 
te A strange town — strange peo- 

e a 
. Maw: I shouldn’t have brought you 
so far from home. tn 

Woman: I’m all right now. Let’s go. 
You say there’s an inn ——— ? 

Man: They call it a hotel here. 

(They move across the stage in front 
of the curtain and disappear. Presently 
voices are heard, this time behind the 
curtain. ) 

Voice OF THE Man (troubled): You 
say — no room? 

Voice OF THE CLERK (a little curt): 
Sorry. Not a room left. 

At the rise of the curtain we find the 
Man and the Woman standing before 
the hotel desk in the lobby of a sinall- 
town American hotel. On rear wall close 
te desk, a neatly lettered placard bearing 
the words in large, legible type: BETH- 
LEHEM HOTEL. CHRISTIAN CLI- 
ENTELE ONLY. Close to it an office 
calendar bearing the date DEC. 2A. 

After the Clerk has told the Man that 
thére is no room for his little family 
there, the Man leaves the Woman and 
their Child in the lobby, goes off to try 
to find a place that will take them in. 
Other people on the stage are a Re- 
porter, a brisk young man in search of 
a@ story; a rather mysterious Traveli 
Man who says he used to be in the hotel 
business, and a Scrub Woman—the only 
person who takes any interest in the 
frightened Woman and her Baby. 

Later arrivals are a breezy and ecsta- 
tic Poetess, who has come to this little 





NOTICE 


Copyright, 1941, by Walter H. Baker 
-| Company. All rights reserved. 

~ This play is printed here in shortened 
form because of space limitations. The 
full text may be obtained from the Walter 
H. Baker Co., 178 T t Street, Boston, 
Mass., at 35 cents per copy. Production 
license for one performance granted on 
the purchase of ten copiés. Additional 
performances, $2.50 royalty each. The 
copying of this play or any part is for- 
bidden by law. 

















town of Bethlehem for Christmas in- 
spiration; and two important guests — 
Senator Fairweather (sponsor of an 
anti-alien bill soon to come up for con- 
sideration) and his wife. three in 
turn object to the presence of the alien 
Woman and Child in the lobby, all three 
are relieved to find that she’s not going 
to be allowed to spend the night in the 
hotel. The Senator has just finished a 
speech on the subject of “the subversive 
influence of these inferior races which 
we have carelessly permitted to reap 
the benefits of our Anglo-Saxon heri- 
tage” when the Poetess announces that 
she’s checking out. We take up the ac- 
tion there: 

TRAVELING Man (interposing himself 
gently) : So — you're going away without 
finding what you're looking for? 

Portess: I was a fool. There’s no 
beauty nor romance here — nothing to 
remind one even remotely of the first 
Christmas. 

(She sits down in one of the chairs 
impatiently. Presently the Man enters. 
He goes straight to the side of the 
woman with scarcely a glance for the 
others. It is as if the two were alone to- 
gether in an otherwise untenanted time 
and space. The Woman looks up ques- 
troningly. ) 

Man: I've been all through the town. 
I've asked people everywhere. I can’t 
find a place. 

Woman (making no move except to 
tighten her arms about the bundle): 
What shall we do? 

Man: I — ‘don’t know — yet. I must — 
think. 

(He stands very still in that deep, 
aloof concentration which men of cer- 
tain races are able to attain. The others 
in the lobby watch him curiously. ) 

Senator's Wire (sharply, to Clerk) : 
Well —aren’t you going to do some- 
thing? Why don’t you tell them this is 
a respectable hotel and not Ellis Island? 

(The Scrub Woman approaches the 
Man.) 

Scrus Woman: What's the trouble? 
Can't find no place to put you up? You 
can stop at my place if you want. It 
ain't much. Just one room in an old 


Note: In English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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shack out behind the hotel. But I got an 
old couch I can put her on. My little 
grandson, he ¢an sleep on the floor one 
night. He won't mind. He’s a-hankerin’ 
for some company for Christmas. 

Man: I pay money ——— 

Scrus Woman: Lan’ sakes, what do 
you take me for! I don’t want no money. 
Come along now. 

(She goes out, and the Man and 
Woman follow.) 

Senator's Wire: Well — you'd better 
get the place disinfected at once. (to 
the Bellboy) Here, boy. Get a dust- 
cloth and wipe off that seat. And find 
something to spray the room with. 

Betipoy: Yes, Ma'am. (He takes a 
large dirty handkerchief from his pocket 
and goes to the seat, dusting it with 
generous but superficial gestures.) 

Senator: I'm still not satisfied he 
wasn't following me. These foreigners 
ure a vindictive lot. No good in any of 
them. 

BELLBoy (picking up a wooden box 
lying on the table): That woman, she 
went off and left a box. 

Reporter: That reminds me, I have a 
telephone call to make. 

Senator's Wire: Come, James, let’s 
get to our rooms 

(The company all start to move their 
separate ways, when the Traveling Man 
suddenly in a voice so vibrant and com- 
pelling that every person stops and looks 
at him.) 

TRAVELING Man: Let me see that box. 
. BetiBoy: Y—yes, sir. (He takes it to 
him ratherly gingerly. as if the Travel- 
ing Man’s attitude had endowed the 
thing with extreme and possibly sinister 
importance. ) 

TRAVELING Man (holding the box 
and studying it): A very unusual little 
box. 


SENATOR (terrified): C-could it be a 
— bomb? 

Senator's WirE (eagerly): An an- 
tique, do you think? 

REPORTER: Open it up, stranger. 
Listen to it first and see if it ticks! 

Senator. No, no! For heaven’s sake! 

Senator's Wire: James, don't be 
absurd. I believe that's a valuable an- 
tique, and if it is, I'm going to ——— 
(stops warily). 

CLerk (nervously): Maybe I'd bet- 
ter show it to the manager. 

(The Traveling Man quietly opens 
the box and looks inside. There is a 
breathless pause of expectancy. The 
Senator puts his hands over his ears as 
if expecting an explosion, then draws 
his breath in relief as nothing happens.) 

Poetess (breathlessly): What is it? 

Cuierx: If it’s anything of value, | 
really must report it. It’s against the 
rules ——— 

TraveLinc Man (he syddenly lifts 
his eyes and sweeps :hem about the lit- 
ile group. His voice, though still quiet, 


has a compelling quality): Have any of 
you ever traveled in the East? (He 
looks around, and they slowly shake 
their heads. He continues dreamily.) 
Seen visions of its ancient grandeur ‘ris- 
ing from the smoke of an Arab camp- 
fire, watched its caravans come sway- 
ing through the desert, loaded with 

rfumes and spices, breathed the 
leit fragrances that hang brooding, 
like spirits of the past, over its temples 


and its tombs? (Again they shake their . 


heads, caught in the spell of the pic- 
tures he has conjured.) No? But per- 
haps you have heard of a certain sub- 
stance known as — myrrh? 

Poetess (breathlessly): Myrrh! 

Senator's Wire (puzzled): Myrrh? 

Reporter: Myrrh. I seem to have 
heard the name. 

TRAVELING Man: It is_a substance 
with a venerable and interesting his- 
tory. From ancient times it has been 
used as a perfume, a medicine, and an 
embalming agent. It is both rare and 
costly. Priests were anointed with it 
back in the time of Moses. And accord- 
ing to the old tradition it-was one of 
the gifts brought by the Wise Men of 
the East to the Christ Child. 

Poetess (dreamily): “And they pre- 


~ sented unto him gifts, gold and frankin- 


cense, and myrrh.” 

Reporter: That’s where I heard it. 
In Sunday School. 

Senator: All very interesting, but 
we hardly have time ——— 

TRAVELING Man (continuing — 
turbably) : It is a resinous gum exuding 
from the bark of a small, scrubby tree, 
and it occurs in pieces of irregular 
form, varying from a pale, reddish yel- 
low to reddish brown in color. (As he 
speaks he takes a small object from the 
box and holds it up.) Like this. 

(They gather around, look at the ob- 
ject curiously, and peer into the box.) 

Poetess (more stirred than the rest) : 
You — you really mean that is myrrh — 
there in that box? - 

TRAVELING Man: It looks very much 
like it. 

REPorTER: But — people don’t go 
lugging priceless oriental stuff around 
country hotels. There’s something 
queer. Who could have left it there? 

TRAVELING Man: Who, indeed? 

PoeteEss: Who but that woman — and 
her child? 

Senator: I knew there was some- 


thing queer about those dirty ae 


ers. They aren’t what they pretended ° 


to be. I shan’t rest easy until they're 
out of this town, and I mean to ——— 

Poetess (suddenly taking the center 
of the stage): Listen, all of you!. Are 
you blind? Can’t you see what this 
means? It —it’s unbelievable, I know. 
It’s a miracle, but who are we to say 
miracles can’t happen? (They stare at 
her uncomprehendingly. ) 





Reporter: What are you talking 
about? 

Portess: It couldn’t be just coinci- 
dence, could it? A man and a woman 
and a child — coming to Bethlehem on 


’ Christmas Eve — and bringing a box of 


myrrh? 

Reporter: By Jove, the girl's got 
something there! 

Senator: Young woman, are you 
trying to make us believe there’s some- 
thing — something uncanny about this 
place? 

Senator's Wire (her imagination 
kindling): It is — a curious coincidence. 
But of course it couldn’t be 

PortEss (now transformed into a 
flame of enthusiasm): Why not? Why 
‘couldn’t it happen to us as much as to 
other osepet Literature is full of 
stories of its happening. Almost every 
nation has its leeie of the Christ 
Child coming back to earth on Christ- 
mas Eve. Who are we to say they are 
all untrue?. Things happen every day 
that people can’t explain. 

Reporter: Sure. Look at Ripley's 
“Believe It or Not”! 

Senator's Wire (her eyes wide with 
excitement): But— suppose it were 
possible — suppose they could visit the 
earth again—surely they wouldn't 
choose to appear as — as dirty, ignorant 
foreigners! : 

TRAVELING Man (quietly): You for- 
get that the Christ Child was not of 


Anglo-Saxon pereees. He was a Syri- 


an Jew, his father was a manual lab- 
orer, and he was born in a stable be- 
cause there was no room for him in the 
— hotel. Just as there is no room to- 
night. 

PorteEss: But — we don’t know ——- 

TRAVELING Man: Neither did they 
know then. They were just a man and a 
woman — wanting shelter. 

PoeteEss: How terribly that innkeepe: 
must have felt — afterward — when he 
found out! 

TRAVELING Man: Yes. (slowly and 
thoughtfully) There is an old legend 
that he still walks the earth — some- 
times — trying to keep others from mak- 
ing the same mistake that he did. 

Senator: It’s — preposterous. It’s — 
incredible! But — by Jove, I believe it’s 
true! 

The attitude of the Senator and his 
wife and of the Poetess toward the 
alien family has by now completely 
changed. Arrangements are under way 
to have the little family installed in the 
Senatorial suite in the hotel when the 
Scrub Woman enters with the an- 
nouncement that the Man has decided 
to get on to his brother's farm in the 
— county, and that they've already 
eft. 
Portess: Don’t you understand? 
They've just — gone, that’s all. Of course 














they had to go that way — quietly, 
mysteriously. as they came. (radiant- 
ly, to Scrub Woman) Do you know 
who it was you befriended tonight? _ 

Scrus Woman (shaking her head): 
| didn’t ask no names. I just knew they 
needed a place to sleep. And there 
wasn’t no room for ‘em here. (She 
gathers up her cleaning implements 
and goes out, moving with the same 
slow, patient’ stolidity which has char- 
acterized all her movements.) 

Portess (gazing after her sadly): 
Poor stupid woman! And here she’s 
been in actual contact with — with Di- 
vinity, aud didn’t even recognize it! 

Reporter (dryly): At least she came 
in contact with it. That’s more than any 
of us was willing to do. 

SENATOR (severely): This isn’t a time 
tor levity. We've all been ‘through a 
deeply emotional experience. We've 
been privileged to witness a miracle. 
Out of all the millions to whom this 
thing might have happened, we are the 
ones chosen. It should make us thought- 
ful. It—it should change our whole 
lives. 

Portess (eagerly): Oh, it has! It’s 
changed mine. 

TRAVELING Man (face lighting): It 
you really mean that ——— 

Senator's Wire: Of course we mean 
it. 

Poetess: | know I'll be able to write 
so much better poetry — perhaps, even 
make the best magazines. My mind is 
so full of new ideas I can hardly wait 
to write them down. : 

TRAVELING Man (disappointed but 
turning hopefully to the Senator): You 
mean, Senator, you'll be changing your 
position on this anti-alien bill? 

Senator: I'll— what? What's that? 

TRAVELING Man (quieily): Were 
they not aliens — this man and woman 
and child? 

Reporter: That's right, Senator. 
You'll have to change your mind about 
all aliens being such a bad lot. That is, 
if you're really consistent. After all, it 
might be pos: Bone to find you'd 
deported the Holy Family as sedi- 
tionists. 


Senator (testily): Nonsense. This is’ 


an isolated instance, having no bearing 
whatever on the practital problems fac- 
ing the country. Our business is to safe- 
guard this democracy which is our pre- 
cious Anglo-Saxon heritage, and to do 
so we must eliminate all these impure 
strains which have so insidiously crept 
In. 

REPORTER (musingly): In other 
words, destroy the democracy. 

Senator: What's that? 

SENATOR'S WirFE: James, I’ve made 
up my mind. After this experience we 
can’t just keep on observing Christmas 
the way we have. We — we've got to 
make some real sacrifice this year. 











TRAVELING Man (turning to her eag- 
erly): Yes? 

Senators Wire (to all the com- 
pany): I—-T'm going to give twenty 


charity baskets this Christmas instead 
of ten! 

(The Traveling Man turns slowly 
away. His head . He stands mo- 


tionless holding the little box.) 
Senator: Very good, my dear. (He 
taps the desk nervously.) Now if that 
clerk would only come back —— 
Portess: There’s no reason to stay 
now. How rent this all happened be- 
fore train time! Now I won't have to 
sleep in that awful room. I can spend 
Christmas in comfort, in my New York 
apartment. Good night. ‘everybody. 
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Merry Christmas! Watch for my poems, 
won't you? (She goes out.) 

Senator: Ah, here’s the clerk. (se- 
verely) You've telly) waiting. 


CierK (excitedly): The rooms are 
ready, sir. I've had the crib taken up — 

Senator: We won't be needing the 
crib. The parties have — er — moved on. 
We'll be occupying the suite ourselves. 
Where’s that boy gone? (as the Bell- 
boy re-enters) Here! Take our bags up. 

BELLBoy: Yes, boss. 

Senator (turning): 1 — er — think 
we'd better not advertise this little ex- 
perience, gentlemen. My — er — my 


public might not understand. And if - 


the notion ever got around that I was 
a bit queer —— It doesn’t do to mix re- 
ligion and politics. 
SENATOR S WiFE: Come, James. 
Senator: Yes, my dear. (They go 


out.) 


. Reporter (drawing a deep breath): 
Well! And I thought a small town 
would be a dull place on Christmas 
Eve. Will this be a story! (He starts 
writing furiously.) Nobody will believe 
it, of course. I’m not sure I do myself. 
But if it isn’t front page stuff, I'll swal- 
low my typeenttalt 

TRAVELING MAN (slowly, ‘to him- 
self): I think now I — understand. 

Reporter (idly): What's that? What 
do you understand? 
TRAvELING Man: Why the world 
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hasn't changed more in the last two 
thousand years. Why there are still 
wars and hatreds and oppressions and 
class struggles and racial bitterness 
twenty centuries after the Dream of a 
new way of Love was born in the 
hearts of men. 

REPORTER (curiously): Why? 

TRAVELING Man: Because — its sena- 
tors and its hotel keepers and its poets 
are still not as wise as its scrub women. 
Reporter: And — its reporters, pos- 
sibly? . 

TRAVELING Man: Possibly. You know 
best about that. 

Reporter: And it’s the senators, not 
the scrub women. who shape the 
world’s destiny. 

TRAVELING Man: No. You're wrong 
there. There was a scrub woman in that 
other Bethlehem, too. There must have 
been. If there hadn’t, the Child would 
not have had. even his stable and his 
pile of straw. And she did far more to 
shape history than King Herod with his 
selfish, petty little nationalism ever did 
— or that Roman senator for whose sake 
the last room available was left empty. 
(after a pause) Don't worry, my 
friend. As long as there are a few scrub 
women with simple human friendliness 
in their hearts, the Dream is safe. It 
will come surely to fulfillment. The 
pity is that it must come so slowly. 

(The Scrub Woman enters. She 
looks around carefully as if she had 
lost something. ) : 

TRAVELING Man (to Scrub Woman): 
Lose something, did you? 

-Scrus Woman (rising painfully to 
her knees): Yes. You ain’t neither of 
you seen a box, have you? A little 
wooden box? . 

TRAVELING Man (holding out the 
box): Is this it? 

Scrus Woman (with relief): That’s 
it, (She takes it and opens it, regard- 
ing the contents with satisfaction.) I 
keep a bit o’ hard candy in it for my 
little grandson. His pa can’t afford him 
no sweets. He’s on relief. 

TRAVELING Man: I knew it was 
yours. I've been saving it for you. 

(She smiles and goes out, clutching 
the box.) 

REPORTER (in amazement): Well, 
I'll be -——! But you said it was ——— 

TRAVELING Man: No. I only said it 
looked very much like it. It did. 

REPORTER: But you knew all the 
time. 

TRAVELING Man: Yes. 

Reporter: What's the idea? Are you 
a practical joker or just plain liar? You 
don’t look like a man who goes around 
deceiving people. 

TRAVELING Man: There was no de- 
ception. 
Reporter: There wasn’t! Didn’t you 
make us all believe 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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A Page of Christmas Poetry 


In the Christmas poetry written centuries ago are the values that live 
today and that must always live. It does not matter if we spend less money 
this year or next year or when the war is over. It does matter that we retain 
the ideas and ideals that have always been associated with Christmas. 


CRADLE 
HYMN 


Martin Luther 


‘' 


Away in a manger, no crib for a bed, 

The little Lord Jesus laid down his 
sweet head, 

The stars in the bright sky looked down 
where he lay— 

rhe little Lord Jesus asleep on the hay. 


The cattle are lowing, the baby awakes, 

But little Lord Jesus, no crying he 
makes. 

1 love thee, Lord Jesus! look down from 
the sky, 

And stay. by my cradle till morning is 


CHRISTIANS, 
AWAKE 


John Byrom (1692-1763) 


Christians, awake, salute the happy 
morn, 

Whereon the Saviour of the world was 
born, 

Rise to adore the mystery of love, 

Which hosts of angels chanted from 
above; 

With them the joytul tidings first begun 

Of God incarnate and the Virgin’s Son. 


Then to the watchful shepherds it was 
told, 

Who heard the angelic herald’s voice, 
“Behold, 

| bring good tidings of a Saviour’s birth 

To you and all the nations upon earth; 

This day hath God fulfilled His prom- 
ised word; 

This day is born a Saviour, Christ the 
Lord.” 


He spake; and straightway the celestial 
choir 

In hymns of joy, unknown before, con- 
spire; 

The praises of redeeming love they 
sang, 


And heaven’s whole orb with Hallelu- 
jahs rang; 

God’s highest glory was their anthem 
still, 

Peace upon earth, and unto men good 
will. 


WEXFORD 
CAROL 


Trgditional, County 
Wexford, Ireland 


Good oes all, this Christmas-time, 
Consider well and bear in mind 

What our good God for us has done, 

In sending his beloved son. 

With Mary holy we should pray 

To God with love this Christmas Day; 
In Bethiehem upon that morn 

There was a blessed Messiah born. 


There were three wise men from afar 
Directed by a glerious star, 

And on they wandered night and day 
Until they came where Jesus lay. 
And when they came unto that place 
Where our beloved Messiah was 

bee humbly cast them at his feet, 
With gifts of gold and incense sweet. 


KINGS IN 
CONCEIT 


Poor Robin's Almanack, 1695 


Now thrice welcome Christmas, 
Which brings us good cheer, 
Minced pies and plum porridge, 
Good ale and strong beer; 

With pig, goose and capon, 
The best that can be. 

So well doth the weather 

And our stomachs agree. 


With holly and ivy 
So green and so Bays 
We deck up our houses 
As fresh as the day, 
With bays and rosemary, 
And laurel complete, 
And everyone now 

Is a king in conceit. 


STOP THIEF! 
Robert Herrick (1591-1674) 
Come, guard this night the Christmas 
pie, 
That the thief, though ne'er so sly, 4 
With his flesh-hooks, don’t come nigh ~~ 
To catch it co 
From him who all alone sits there, 
Having’ Was eyes still in his ear, 
And a deal of pat fear. 


To watch it. 


THE YULE. LOG 


Robert Herrick (1591-1674) 


Come bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 

The Christmas log to the firing; 
While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free, 

And drink to your heart’s desiring 


With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and 

For good success in his spending, 
On your psalteries play, 
That sweet luck may 

Come while the log is a teending. 


y 
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Now all our neigi:bor’s chimneys smoke, 

And Christmas blocks are burning; 

Their ovens they with baked meats 
choke, 

And all their spits are turning. 

Without the door let sorrow lie; 

And if for cold it hap to die, 

We'll bury ’t in a Christmas pie, 

And ever more be merry. 


SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY GAIETIES 


George Wither (1588-1667) 


W 


Now every lad is wondrous trim, 

And no man minds his labor; 

Our lasses have provided them 

A bag-pipe and a tabour; 

Young men and maids, and girls and 
boys 

Give life to one another's joys; 

And you anon shall by their noise 

Perceive that they are merry. 


Hark! how the wags abroad do call 

Each other forth to repr; 3 

Anon you'll see them in the hall 

For nuts and apples scrambling. 

Hark! how the roofs with laughter 
sound! 

Anon they'll think the house goes 
round; 

For they the cellar’s depth have found, 

And there they will be merry. 


* 
Man, be merry 
As birds on berry, 
And all thy care let away. 
Anonymous 
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“SCHOLASTIC 
Teaching the Bill of Rights 


pps democracy is matle 
of many elements, but none is 
more important than the Bill of 
Rights. As we teach an understanding 
of democracy, the provisions of the 
Constitution seem to be dry when com- 
pared with the drama in and behind 
the Bill of Rights. Ask any group of 
students to write on “What democracy 
means to me”; half will quote the end 
of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address and 
several will refer to the Bill of Rights. 
The first amendment to the Constitution 
is perhaps the best known part of it to 
our millions of students in the secon- 
dary schools. Why, then, should wé be 
concerned with the teaching of the Bill 
of Rights? 


The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion found that two thirds of the sec- 
ondary school students who were asked 
the meaning of democracy stated only 
rights and privileges. Fewer than a 
third defined democracy in terms of 
responsibilities as well. This is impor- 
tant. Two thirds look upon civil lib- 
erties as something to “get,” not some- 
thing to “give.” It is barely possible 
that adults would be worse, rather than 
better, than these children. Is this a 
challenge to education? 

Once teachers and pupils understand 
the Bill of Rights as guarantees to all 
citizens, they might look about the 
school to see areas within which these 
rights and obligations are considered 
and ignored. Does the pupil have a 
right ‘to an opinion, even though it 
differs with that approved in the com- 
munity? Can a student deal with sig- 
nificant issues in the school and con- 
sider the controversial questions of his 
town and state? May pupils petition for 
redress of grievances. and speak freely 
about school policy? Do the faculty aid 
students to recognize their civil liberties 
and give the pupils the responsibility 
to guard them for all members of their 
school community? ; 

By degrees we are making our 
schools more democratic, but we still 
have too many schools in which “de- 


mocracy” means that the teachers and - 


principal lay down the: rules and regu- 
lations and force obedience. A student 
who learns to be obedient and docile 
may be in the process of becoming a 
fascist serf rather than a democratic 
freeman. Unless schools can develop 
democratic living, we may find our- 
selves in an embarrassing situation: 
schools may have competitors in the 
educational process. 

Democracy is at work in most school 
clubs and extra-class activities. There 
is more likely to be group planning in 


school-community activities. But de- 
mocracy must exist in the classrooms— 
all of them—if students are to practice 
democratic participation in the solution 
of problems. 

As the students learn the meaning of 
the Bill of Rights in their own school 
and community, they may find a need 
for their defense in the larger com- 
munity. The history of civil liberties in 
the United States is full of stories of 
the violation of rights by “patriotic” 
groups. The present emergency does 
not justify witch hunting or red-baiting. 
If civil liberties are being denied in 
New York, Oklahoma, or California, it 
is the concern of all Americans. If free- 
dom is absent there, it is in danger 
here. . 


Students and teachers face a real 
problem in deciding the amount of free- 
dom which can be granted in a period 
of crisis or war. Some argue that only 
in such periods do the rights have 
meaning; at other times they are not 
seriously challenged. Some argue that 
the development of the “fifth column” 
is a result of the liberties which we 
have defended. Certainly teachers must 
recognize that in a period of crisis some 
of the freedom of criticism must be re- 
stricted. Some schools have laid down 
the formula that full freedom of criti- 
cism may be allowed up to the time of 
the definition of national policy; after 
that, full support is imperative. 

The Bill of Rights should be taught 
in all classes. The references given on 
this page indicate the range of activities 
and the richness of the materials. But 
the Bill of Rights must be taken down 
from the ivory tower and defended in 
the market place. 


JULIAN C. ALDRICH 





CHRISTMAS VACATION 


In accordance with regular cus- 
tom, Scholastic will not be pub- 
lished during the Christmas holi- 
days. The next issue will be dated 
January 5-10, 1942, and will reach 
the schools on Monday, January 5. 

The January 5 issue will contain, 
among other features: 

Complete coverage, analysis, 
background and interpretation of 
America’s war in the Far East. 

“Vv” Campaigns and Conquered 
Countries (Today’s Trends in the 
Light of the Past). 

“Pan-Americana.” 

A Short Story by the late Sher- 
wood Anderson. : 

Reviews of important new plays: 


Macbeth, Candle in the Wind, etc. 











Materials for the Teaching of the 
Bill of Rights and Civil Liberties 


Publications of the Educational Policies 
Commission, Washington, D. C.: 
Learning the Ways of Democracy. 1940. 
Education of Free Men in American 

Democracy. 1941. 

Williams and Studebaker. Our Free- 
doms. Series of ten booklets. Evanston: 
Row, Peterson, 1940-41. Also Teaching 
Democracy, a manual for the series. 

Maurer and Jones (eds.) The Constitu- 
tion of the United States with an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Government of Our 
Country. New York: D. C. Heath, 1941. 

Russell and Briggs. The Meaning of De- 
mocracy. New York: Macmillan, 1941. 

Morgan, Joy Elmer (ed.). The American 
Citizens Handbook. Washington: National 
Education Association, 1941. 

Let Freedom Ring. Washington: U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Coyle, David Cushman. America. Wash- 
ington: National Home Library Foundation. 

Hecht and MacArthur. Fun to Be Free. 
New York: Dramatists Play Service. 1941. 
Part (What Is America?) reprinted in 
Scholastic, November 10, 1941, pp. 17-19. 

Wilson, H. E., and others. Teaching The 
Civil Liberties. Bulletin 16 of National 
Council for the Social Studies, May, 1941. 


A Creed for Democracy 


Professor Homer C. Hockett (Ohio 
State University) challenged social 
studies teachers at the Indianapolis 
convention with a statement of the his- 
torical roots of American democracy. 
In the course of his address he formu- 
lated the following creed: 

If the faith of American democracy can 
be summed up in a concise statement, it 
would take some such form as this: 

1. I believe in the sacredness of human 
life and personality and its capacity for de- 
velopment. 

2. I believe in the right of every person 
to enjoy the opportunity to develop his per- 
sonality through educational and economic 
opportunity. 

8. I believe in the freedom of person, of 
worship, and of opinion. 

4. I believe that governments derive 
their just authority from the entire people 
over which they are set, and that they exist 
to serve and protect them. 

5. I believe in the right and duty of all 
adults of sound mind and character to par- 
ticipate in government by voting or hold- 
ing such offices as they are fitted for. 

6. I believe it to be the right and duty 
of all adults to promote the public welfare 
by forming and expressing their opinions 
on public questions to their best ability. 

7. I believe in the efficacy of discussion 
te expose error and bring truth to light. 
and I therefore believe in freedom of 
speech and the toleration of minorities. 

8. I believe that the emphasis which 
democracy places on individualism de- 
mands respect for the rights of others as 
well as for one’s self. 

9. I believe that all of these articles of 
faith depend upon the first for their validity 
and permanence—faith in the worth of man. 
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Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


Christmas: Past and Present 

(P. 3) 

Give a part, at least, of a class period 
to a consideration of the meaning of 
Christmas. These pictures, showing the 
Christmas spirit in Europe and America, 
might serve as a basis for talks or pro- 
giams on “Christmas Then and Now.” 
Christmas stories might be used as 
‘materials of research.” The Latin 
American history and problems class 
might contribute a program on “Christ- 
mas Here and There.” The contrasts 
between the northern European idea 
which came to North America and the 
southern European idea which was mod- 
ified by the reversed seasons of Latin 
America will be interesting to the pupils. 

The thought of the editorial (page 2) 
linking Christmas with the Bill of Rights 
and showing how the war points up the 
meaning of each, might also be consid- 
ered as a part of the program. 


March of Events (Pp. 4-6) 


Since this is the last issue until Janu- 
ary 5, it may be interesting to try to see 
the possibilities of developments during 
the next two weeks. For each major 
problem, have the class state the two or 
three possible developments in the light 
of present events. It will be interesting 
tu check up on these on January 5, 1942. 


Today’s Trends: The Crusade 
Against the “Great White 
Plague” (P. 7) 


Have the class discuss (and, possibly 
write about) the conquest of tuber- 
culosis. Let them see the significance of 
this great battle of science as a phase 
in the liberation of body and mind and 
the advancement ot medicine. Use these 
pictures as threads of organization and 
as guides to study. 


The Road to Freedom 
(Pp. 8, 32, 33) 


This episode might be dramatized by 
the class or used as a part of the assem- 
bly program. (Note that permission will 
be granted by Harper and Brothers 
without charge.) It should be read by 
all members of the class and discussed 
as a statement of the need of defense 
of human rights. 

The history class may study it as a 
diamatic organization of facts. Other 
facts might be similarly treated, such 
as a day of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, the Webster-Hayne debate, the de- 
bate over the Philippines. The English 
class might study it as a clear expression 
of historical data. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


150 Years of the Bill of 
Rights (Pp. 9, 10) 


World History, American History 
Have the class pian a Bill of Rights 

rogram based on this article, those 
fisted in the Unit Finder, and the list of 
materials in this section. In the _——s 
of the program, this article may be use 
as a stimulator. These questions might 
be discussed: 

1. Why is the Bill of Rights important 
today? 

2. How did we get our Bill of Rights? 

3. What about the Bill of Rights 
should all our people know? 

4. How can we present the Bill of 
Rights in the most interesting and sig- 
nificant way? 

Let the studerts go through the mate- 
rials listed and‘ find ideas which seem 
well stated. Why are they interesting? 
How can they present similar ideas 
interestingly? 

Here are some of the things to do: 

1. Present short talks on such topics 
as “What’s Right with America” (see 
Clearing House, December, 1940), 
“What Democracy Means to Me” (see 
Learning the Ways of Democracy), 
“What is America?” (see Scholastic, No- 
vember 10, 1941, pp 17-19), “Double 
Birthday” (see Editorial, page 2, this 
issue). 

2. Present a program of “They say” 
- based on the definitions of democracy 
and freedoms by American statesmen 
and writers. 

8. Present a program of recordings 
on “America in Song and Story” based 
on recordings of the Americans All— 
Immigrants All series, the Ballad for 
Americans, and songs and poems of 
America. 

4. Report on “Books which Make 
America.” Include Sandburg’s American 
Scng Bag and life of Lincoln, Adamic’s 
From Many Lands, Bryson’s Which Way 
America, Coyle’s America, and others. 

5. Dramatize the four freedoms. See 
“The Road to Freedom” (this issue, 
pages 8, 32, and 33). 

6. Have a quiz program based on the 
Social Studies Quiz on page 16. 

See other suggestions made by the 
Council Against Intolerance in their bul- 
letin on “Celebration of Bill of Rights 
Day.” Note also suggested activities in 
Teaching the Civil Liberties by Howard 
E Wilson and others (Bulletin 16 of 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies). 


The Philippines (Pp. 11-12) 
World History, American H istory 

Post the map of East Asia in last 
week’s issue of Scholastic (p. 3) on the 
bulletin board. Compare with it the re- 


scurce map of the same area in this 
issue. Beside it place clippings showing 
Japanese expansion in Indo China, 
areas where the Japanese have attacked 
American defenses, and Philippine in- 
terést in the Japanese question. Stu- 
dents’ questions may then be directed 
to this article. 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 


1. How large are the Philippines? 
What are the , Pl between Manila 
and the centers of the other ABCD 
powers? 

2. What are the resources of the 
Philippines and the other lands around 
the China Sea (see map in this article)? 

3. How did we get the Islands? 

4. How has the government of the 
Philippines been prepared for inde- 
ii 

5. Why is complete independence of 
the Philippines farther away now than 
it was five years ago? 


lopics for Further Investigation: 


1. How well developed are the re- 
sources of the Philippines? 

2. How has the attitude of the Phil- 
ippine leaders toward independence 
changed? 

3. How has the strategic position of 
the Philippines improved? 

4. What are the peoples of the 
Islands? 

5. How far has Japan penetrated the 
Islands? 

6. Should we now give the Philip- 
pines their complete independence? 


References: 

Series in Asia: “The Philippines,” Septem- 
ber-December, 1939. 

Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, May 1941; 
articles by McNutt (pp. 93-99) and 
Hayden (pp. 100-106). 

“The Philippines,” Fortune, June, 1940, 
pp. 46-57. 

Sayre, F. B. “Shall We Part with the Phil- 
a Atlantic, November, 1940. 

Debate on Philippine Independence, Scho- 
lastic, ees 25, 1940, pp. 9-11. 

Merrill, F. T. “Outlook for Philippine In- 
dependence.” Foreign Policy Reports, 
September 15, 1939. 

Porter, Catherine. “The Philippines as an 
American Investment.” Far Eastern Sur- 
vey, September 25, 1940. 

Porter, Catherine. “Philippine Prepared- 
ness.” Far Eastern Survey, April 7, 1941. 

Porter, Catherine. Philippine Emergency. 
New York: American Council Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1941 (15c). 


Our American Heritage; The Rise 

of Nationalism (P. 13) 
American History 

The story of the “Road to Freedom” 
(p. 8) includes some of the dire fore- 
bodings which made appeasers of some 
of our early leaders. This article shows 
some of the elements which insured the 
success of our republic. It may con- 
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tribute ideas for your Bill of Rights Day 
celebration. 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. What has nationalism come to 
mean in America? 

2. What were some of the factors 
which contributed to nationalism? 

3. How did nationalism develop new 
nationalistic expression? 

4, What nationalist expression may 
be observed today? Where are there 
conflicts in nationalistic ideas? 


Democracy at Work: Building a 
School at Sorum, South Dakota 
(P. 14) 


Froblems of Democracy, American 
History 
This story may be used to develop an 
appreciation of the values of American 
education, and the energy of citizens 
in defending and extending education 


Questions for Thought: 

1. What were the educational needs 
ot Sorum? 

2. Why was it impossible for one or 
two persons to solve Sorum’s problem? 

8. What evidences were there that 
democratic participation existed? 

4. Would a program of state equaliza- 
tion or roe giochi have aided 
in the solution of this problem? 


Who’s Who: General MacArthur 
(P. 15) 


The class will welcome this introduc- 
tion to our Far Eastern commander. 
Some will want to study his record fur- 
ther, using the sources mentioned for 
the Philippines article. See also Clare 
Boothe’s story of MacArthur in Life for 
Dec. 8, 1941, and Henry C. Wolfe’s in 
This Week for Nov. 30, 1941. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


The Road to Freedom (P. 8) 
To Integrate English 
and the Social Studies 

There are a dozen ways to use this 
timely reminder of the basis on which 
American freedom grew. It is built for 
auditorium use, and may be effectively 
presented by a graduating class, a 
drama club, an Oral English group, etc. 

Or, with two or three periods de- 
voted to preparation, it may be 
sented within a single class and then 
used as a basis for discussion. The 
entire play, available from Harper and 
Brothers, would be a timely school 
project. It could be presented in a 
single performance, or in episodes at 
suitable intervals throughout the school 
year. 

There are several nuclei for discus- 
sion contained within the play: The 
possible justice of some of Bickinson’s 


conservative reasoning; the detense of 
religious freedom as expressed in Anne 
Hutchinson’s speech; the question of a 
centralization of power which makes 
possible saactignelts dealings without 
punishment among those who hold the 
power; the parallels with today’s situa- 
tion—radical and conservative, war and 
peace parties, national morale, etc. 

No satisfactory discussion can result 
from a garbled consideration of all 
these problems at once; so it might be 
well to form several discussion groups, 
each consisting of five or six students, 
and each limiting talk to one of the 
above subjects. Each of these round 
table discussions should be followed by 
an open forum discussion in which the 
entire class participates. 
For Spoken English Classes 

The above means of treating this 
material will give a class practice in 
two types of- Oral Expression: (1) 
dramatizing, (2) free discussion. 


Round Table (P. 23) 


For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 

Here is another group of poems by 
high school authors, to be presented on 
Ted Malone’s program, “Between the 
Bookends,” on December 19, from 1:15 
to 1:30 EST, over NBC’s Blue Network. 
Some of the poems will be read by 
students, and it will be an encouraging 
and stimulating experience for your 
own group of young authors to listen in. 

Read, or invite a good student reader 
to read the poems aloud in class.‘ Then 
base a discussion on the following sub- 
ject: Why are these poems particularly 
suited to radio presentation? Bring out 
the following qualities: brevity, simplic- 
ity, marked rhyme and rhythm patterns. 
If there is time, lead the discussion to 
a consideration of this question: Some 
poems already published in the Round 
Table may well be superior to these in 
a literary sense, without being half so 
suitable for radio. 

Use the discussion and the broadcast 
as a means for motivating the writing 
of poetry in your own group. 


The Poetry Album (P. 20) 


For History of Literature 
and Spoken English Classes 


The best way of savoring this de- 


' lightful little anthology of Christmas 


verse is to read it aloud and in chorus. 
In order to set the rhythmic patterns, 
read through the page once aloud, ask- 
ing the students to read silently along 
with you. Then invite the whole class 
to join in, with vigor and the proper 
amount of Christmas cheer. 

If there’s time left over, use it for 
an easy-going discussion of the fact that 
each of these poems, chosen from a 
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author’s times. And, if you're fortunate 
enough to have a phonograph in class, 
don’t miss the opportunity to play re- 
cordings of some of these old carols. 
V “Hilly a fine record which will give 
your class six or seven of them with 
one flip of the disc. 


Merry Christmas (P. 25) 
For All English Classes 

Unfortunately, this narrative is a bit 
too long for reading aloud in class. We 
suggest that you assign it for silent 
reading—in class or outside as time per- 
mits. Its charm lies in its warmth and 
simplicity—two qualities that can easily 
be discussed right out of it. So we sug- 
gest it be read “for fun,” with only a 
few prefatory comments that will point 
up its literary style. Say that it is told 
simply and straightforwardly, as if it 
were being spoken; that it gives a lov- 
ing attention to remembered details— 
the little things like food and gifts and 
lights which make up the sum of living: 
that the author is trying to give us the 
portrait of a family, rather than of any 
single person; that it has no lesson to 
teach except the old Christmas lesson 
of loving and giving. 

To provide for further enjoyment ot 
the fine writing, ask students to check 
one description which seemed to them 
particularly alive, or moving, or color- 
ful. These may be read aloud later, in 
class, if there’s time. 


The Best Things Come in Small 
Packages (P. 21) 
For All English Classes 


This should be read aloud in class. 
The chief motive should be sheer enjoy- 
ment—and there’s sure to be plenty of 
that. The emotional state described in 
the story is one which students will 
have outgrown only recently. Boys and 
girls alike will be able to approach it 
with empathy. 

As a prelude to the reading, it might 
be well to state that it is one of a series; 
that the other stories are equally charm- 
ing; that many of them are highly 
amusing. A general class stampede to 
the library for Junior Miss would be an 
excellent achievement. 


To Improve Reading Skills 


On page 3-T of our issue of Novem- 
ber 3-8 you will find directions for using 
the numbered columns in order to rate 
and improve reading speed in your 
class. However, comprehension must 
grow along with speed. Test compre- 
hension with the following questions. 
Any student who cannot answer 70% of 
them should be advised to slow down. 
(All questions are True and False.) 
1. Everybody in the Graves family en- 
joyed Christmas Eve dinner immensely. 


(F) 2. Judy drank milk for supper. (T) 


past century, recreates the spirit of its 4 8. The family Christmas tree was a 
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very large one. (F) 4. Judy was wear- 
ing a sweater. (T) 5. Lois liked to have 
all sorts of ornaments on one Christmas 
tree. (F) 6. Judy was angry at the cat 
for knocking over the objects under the 
tree. (F) 7. Mrs. Graves had played 
with dolls until she was twelve years 
old. (T) 8. Judy hung up a new silk 
stocking. (F) 9. Each of the girls had 
a special chair on which to find their 
Christmas gifts. (T) 10. Judy gave her 
mother an ash tray. (T) 


No Room in the Hotel (P. 17) 
For Oral English Classes 


This play demands so little in the 
way of properties that it can be given 
in the auditorium at short notice, and 
can also be given very effectively 
within the classroom. The teacher's 
desk can serve as the hotel desk; a 
couple of chairs can do the work of the 
bench; and nothing else is needed ex- 
cept the ever-available scrubbing brush 
and pail and a little box with a piece 
of hard candy in it. Only two costumes 
are necessary, and these can be made 
impromptu from any square piece of 
cloth draped effectively. A pair of India 
print bedspreads would make excellent 
costumes. 

Since there are ten characters, a good 
percentage of the class can actually 
participate. The others should be as- 




















H.. you still have maximum 
assurance of accommodations at the 
minimum rate! More than one-half the 
total number of rooms in the entire 
hotel are, now as before, priced at $4 
... all outside with combination tub and 
shower, circulating ice-water, full-length 
mirror and four-station radio, Double 
rooms from $5.50; suites from $12 
...at “New York’s Friendly Hotel.” 
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Charles E. Rochester, Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 
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signed to the task of critics; they should 
keep careful notes of constructive criti- 
cism on the diction, emphasis, gestures, 
etc. of the performers. However, if you 
wish to waive duties as a holiday treat, 
those not participating may merely lis- 
ten. No need for discussion to point up 
the moral of the story—the author 
makes that plain. 


Words to the Wise 


Based on Words in This Issue 


By Gretta Baker 


Match up sides! For each word in 
Column I find the correct meaning in 
Column II. There are two extra mean- 
ings. Key in Teachers’ Edition. (1-4 are 
from “Best Things Come in Small Pack- 
ages”; 5-14 are from “Round Table”; 
15-20 are from “Merry Christmas”. ) 

. task; job 

. small; undeveloped 

. fear; misgiving 

not sufficient 

laziness 

noise; din 

. ceremony 

. one who gives 

delicate; spirit-like 

called forth, as if by 

. inadequate magic 

. calmly; soberly 

implied by silence 
. wrapped, as with a 
bandage 

. people held back by 
tradition or past cus- 
tom 

. pulsing with life 

. a collection of verse 

. twisting 

a brutal, outrageous 
. ritual act 
s. leisurely 
t. knotty; twisted 
. chore u. a platform for public 

a 
. nearly alike in mean- 
. synonymous ing 


. apprehension 
. tacitly 

. reactionaries 
. sedately 

. writhing 

. gnarled 


. stunted 


SE Soe ee of of 


. atrocity 


gr 


. indolence 


. conjured 


5 


2. swathed 
. vibrant 
. ethereal 


. rostrum 


. commotion 


. donor 


Off the Press 


TEACHING ABOUT THE WAR 

Material on the war and the recent steps 
taken by the United States in in 
its foreign policy is rather scarce and har 
to organize. A valuable contribution to 
teachers and students is Philip Dorf’s This 
War: A Survey of World Conflict (New 
York: Oxford Book Company, 1941. 75c) 
The first 37 pages give a rapid overview 
of the First World War, the Long Armis- 
tice, and the rise of Nazi power. The next 
90 pages give a survey of the events from 
September 1, 1939, to — 1, 1941. 

Maps and newspaper eadlines add to 
the interest and 3 of the book. It will 
be especially a in bridging the gap 
between the Modern History and Ameri- 
can History texts and the current volume 
of Scholastic. 


CONSERVATION 

_ Another excellent text for use in social 
studies and science classes in connection 
with units on conservation is Flynn and 
Perkins’ Conservation of the Nation’s Re- 
sources. (Macmillan, 1941, $1.60). Well 
written, well illustrated, it contains a valu- 
able list of films and film producers and 
distributors. 


HOW TO MAKE LITHOGRAPHS 


Artists and persons interested in know- 
ing how lithographs are made will enjoy 
the book by Grant Arnold, Creative Lith- 
ography (New York: Harpers, 1941, $3). 
Well prepared and illustrated, it shows the 
steps in the process and related principles. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Of interest to all teachers, and of spe- 
cial interest to students in courses in sec- 
ondary education is Bent and Kronenberg’s 
Principles of Secondary Education (New 
York: McGraw Hill, 1941, $3). It gives a 
good survey of principles and practices 
and presents the problems of the secon- 
dary school in an interesting way. 

LATIN AMERICAN SYLLABUS FOR 

TEACHERS 

Teachers who wish to have a guide to 
Latin American history and problems will 
be happy to have Dr. Dudley F. McCol- 
lum’s Syllabus for Latin American Civiliza- 
tion (New York University Bookstore, 1941, 
85c). The booklet is arranged in outline 
form, one outline serving as a general over- 
view and sixteen others dealing with coun- 
tries or groups of countries. Each outline 
covers the history and problems of the area 
under consideration, and is followed by a 
selected bibliography. A comprehensive 
general bibliography is included. Each sec- 
tion contains topics for further study and 
challenging questions and problems. 

As a review of one’s knowledge of Latin 
America or as a guide to study for teachers, 
this booklet should be of value. 

STUNTS FOR “GROWN-UPS” 

If teachers have parties and_ picnics 
where they can b as uproarious as they 
please, Try This One (D. Appleton Cen- 
tury, 1941, $2.00) is a book full of ideas. 
Many are adaptable t» parties for all ages 
and all dispositions, but a few are on the 
bar-room side. The “hundred and two” 
stunts and practical jokes would enliven 
any party. 

SHAKESPEARE FOR THE LITTLE 

THEATRE 

The English class with a flair for drama- 
tization, the dramatics class, and the com- 
munity Little Theatre will welcome Thomas 
P Robinson’s series, The Players’ Shakes- 
peare (New York: Viking Press, 1941, 
$1.50 each). As You Like It, The Taming of 
the Shrew, and ¢ Midsummer Night's 
Dreum are already published; others will 
follow. Each volume contains stage direc- 
tions, notes and designs for setting and cos- 
tumes. This section will be of interest to 
all readers; it is indispensable to players. 
WOODWORKING FOR ALL 

If you are one who has hesitated to build 
articles of furniture fo. your home but who 
likes to work in wood, this is your book. 

(Concluded on page 8-T) 
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A MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 





RADIO PROGRAMS FOR JANUARY 


SUNDAY 


Invitation to Learning. CBS, 11:30— 
12:00 noon. Mark Van Doren, who pre- 
sides over weekly discussions of the world’s 
classics, has just completed this year’s 
Listener's Guide, covering the programs 
from November through May. This booklet 
may be obtained at a nominal cost from 
Columbia University. 

Columbia’s Country Journal. CBS, 
12:00—12:15 noon. Farm news and 
interviews conducted by Charley Stookey, 
CBS farm editor. Eric Sevareid reports 
trom Washington with the capital news of 
interest to farmers. 

I’m an American. NBC Blue, 12:15— 
12:30 p.m. Prominent naturalized Amer- 
icans oo their views on the democratic 
way of life. Produced in cooperation with 
the U. S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

The World Is Yours. NBC Red, 1:30 
—2:00 p.m. Dramas of science, produced 
in cooperation with the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and the U. S Office of Education. 

This Is the Life. CBS, 1:30—2:00 
p.m. A discussion from the halls of the 
American Museum of Natural History, led 
by John Reed King, on various races and 
their cultures. 

Spirit of °41. CBS, 2:00—2:30 p.m. 
Dramatizations of the activities: of our 
armed forces. 

Great Plays. NBC Blue, 2:00—3:00 
p.m. The fifth consecutive season of 
masterworks of the drama. Some of the 
plays are new to listeners, while others are 
heing repeated by request. 

Wake Up America. NBC Blue, 3:00 
—4:00 p.m. An hour-long forum devoted 
to discussion of current issues, with noted 
guest speakers. Produced in cooperation 
with the American Economic Foundation. 

The Americas Speak. MBS, 3:00— 
3:30 p.m. An eighteen week series of 
broadcasts presented in collaboration with 
Rotary International, designed to promote 
better understanding among peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere. The first half of the 
program will come from the United States, 


and the second half from our southern - 


neighbors. The tentative line-up includes: 
Jan. 4, Mexico City, Mexico; Jan. 11, 
Guatemala City, Guatemala; Jan. 18, 
egucigalpa, Honduras; Jan. 25, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 

New York Philharmonic. CBS, 3:00 
—4:00 p.m. Weekly symphonic concerts, 
short-waved to South America over 
WCAB, with Jose Santos a as Span- 
ish announcer. Guest conductors for Jan- 
uary include: Jan. 4 and 11, Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos; Jan 18, Fritz Busch, with Adolph 
Busch as guest violinist; Jan. 25, Serge 
Koussevitsky. 


Listen America. NBC Red, 3:30— 
4:00 p.m. The Women’s National Emer- 
gency Committee cooperates in producing 

rama and commentary on our war against 
malnutrition. 

Columbia Workshop, CBS, 10:30— 
11:00 p.m. Experimental dramas “ea 
duced by Davidson Taylor. The Workshop 
spokesman explains why the show is pre- 
sented, and tells about the authors, com- 
posers, actors and directors involved. 

Keep ’em Rolling. MBS, 10:30— 
11:00 p.m. OPM’s new variety program, 
produced by Arthur Kurlan, with Clifton 
Fadiman as master of ceremonies. 

Story Behind the Headlines. NBC Red, 
11:15—11:30 p.m. Cesar Searchinger 
tells the history behind the news story of 


the week. 
MONDAY 


Americans at Work. CBS, 9:15—9:45 
a.m. Occupations dramatized this month 
by Columbia’s School of the Air include: 
Jan. 5, Fishermen; Jan. 12, Hard Rock 
Miners; Jan. 19, Farmers; Jan. 26, Radio 
Men. 

Spotlight on Asia, CBS, 3:45—3:55 
p-m. Discussions on Far Eastern problems 
by well known experts. 

Cavalcade of America. NBC Red, 7:30 
—8:00 p.m. Scenes from American his- 
tory dramatically presented by DuPont 
and Co. 

Sky over Britain. MBS, 8:15—8:30 
p.m. Thrilling episodes from the daily life 
in England, presented by the British War 
Relief Society. 

For America We Sing. NBC Blue, 
9:30—10:00 p.m. Frank Black directs 
his concert orchestra in a weekly Defense 
Savings Bond Campaign program. 

Songs for Marching Men. MBS, 9:30 
—10:00 p.m. Evans Evans, as soloist and 
master of ceremonies, offers songs written 
for, and sung by, soldiers. 

Raymond Gram Swing. MBS, 10:00 
—10:15 p.m. Analysis of the latest for- 





TUNE IN THIS MONTH 


All hours are Eastern Standard 
Time. See your papers for pro- 
gram changes and special fea- 


tures. The programs that are 
listed here are subject to change. 
CBS means Columbia Broad- 
_casting System; NBC Red, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company on 
the Red chain; NBC Blue, Na- 
tional on the Blue; MBS, Mutual 
Broadcasting System. 
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eign news, daily during the week except 


Thursday. 
TUESDAY 


Music of the Americas. CBS, 9:15— 
9:45 a.m. Columbia’s School of the Air 
turns to the city music of our southern 
neighbors. Jan. 6, The Ballad and Ro- 
mance; Jan. 13, Love Songs; Jan. 20, 
Humor; Jan. 27, Patriotic Tunes. 

What Freedom Means. CBS, 3:45— 
3:55 p.m. Distinguished Americans dis- 
cuss the most vital questions affecting our 
freedom as Americans. 

Milestones in American Music. CBS, 
4:00—4:30 p.m. A half-hour devoted to 
historic American compositions performed 
by orchestral and vocal groups from the 
Eastman School of Music in Rochester, 
New York. 

Alfred Wallenstein’s Sinfonietta. 
MBS, 8:00—8:30 p.m. During January, 
— conductors will include Wilfred Pel- 
etier, Robert Lawrence, Eric Leinsdorf, 
and Albert Stoessel. Leading newspaper 
critics will be featured as special commen- 
tators. 

Report to the Nation. CBS, 9:30— 
10:00 p.m. Dramatizations of the defense 
work carried on by various Federal 
agencies. 

NBC Symphony Orchestra. NBC Blue, 
9:30—10:30 p.m. Guest conductors 
scheduled for this month include George 
Szell, Jan. 6 and 13; Dean Dixon, Jan. 2 
and 27 

Your Defense Reporter. MBS, 10:30 
—10:45 p.m. First-hand reports on the 
nation’s defense projects, by Fulton Lewis, 
Jr. Presented in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 


WEDNESDAY 


Danger Is My Business. MBS, 9:15— 
9:30 p.m. First-hand dramatized ac- 
counts of perils faced by men and 
women engaged in hazardous occupations. 

American Melody Hour. NBC Blue, 
10:00—10:30 p.m. Programs of light 
classics with concert orchestra and soloists. 

Public Affairs. CBS, 10:15—10:30 
p-m. Addresses by prominent people on 
national and international problems. 


THURSDAY 


Highways to Health. CBS, 3:45— 
3:55 p.m. Instructive talks by prominent 
doctors. 

Heirs of Liberty. NBC Red, 6:30— 
6:45 p.m. Dramatizations of early Ameri- 
can history, presented in cooperation with 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The March of Time. NBC Blue, 8:00 
—8:30 p.m. Dramatized accounts of the 
week’s news, sponsored by Time, Inc. 

(Concluded on page 7-T) 
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A’ MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED .TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 





News From the Audio-Visual Field 


YES, WE CAN HAVE HOUSING — 
a slide film on America’s housing prob- 
lem, describing the USHA public hous- 
ing program, and suggesting to local 
groups solutions for better housing in 
their own communities. Produced by 
the Information Division of the U. S. 
Housing Authority. Presentation time, 
with accompanying speech notes, 45 
minutes. Available from Photo Lab, 
Inc., 3825 Georgia Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. é Schools wishing to 
combine parts of the film with local 
pictures and local data may obtain a 
copy of How to Make Your Own IIlus- 
trated Lecture on Housing directly 
from the Information Division, U. S. 
Housing Authority, Washington, D. C. 


CONSERVATION EXPERIMENT 
Fourteen California radio stations 
and the California public school system 
are taking part in a joint experiment 
conducted by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Radio Section of the U. S. 
Department of the Interior. Skeleton 
radio programs were prepared, with 
local high school classes inserting local 
aspects of projects. In all, sixty-seven 
secondary schools cooperated in this 
undertaking, and the experimental 
phase is described in a detailed, 80- 
page report now being published, en- 


titled Experiment by Schools, Radio 
and Government (20c), Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


PASADENA 

The Library and Visual Service De- 

a of the Pasadena City Schools 
as enlarged its personnel, and is now 
being consolidated with the School 
Museum in the Administration Annex 
Building, at 1501 East Villa Street, 
Pasadena, California. 

MUSIC IN THE JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL—A _ Tenta- 
tive List of Visual and Teaching Aids, 
1941. (25c), Visual Aids Service, New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, N. J. This mimeographed 
booklet lists audio-visual material for 
the use of high school music teachers 
and librarians. Charts, films and slides, 
publications, pictures, and recordings 
are grouped under such headings as 
Acoustics and Sound; Bands and Or- 
chestras; Composers and Musicians; 
Folk Music; Musical Instruments; 
Opera. Prices are generally quoted, as 
well as sources, and the materials in- 
cluded are, for the most part, free or 
comparatively inexpensive. 


RADIO LISTENER PANELS, Hazel 
Gaudet and Cuthbert Daniel. (25c), 


Federal Radio Education Committee, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. Written under the general direc- 
tion of Dr. Paul F. Lazarsfeld and with 
editorial advice from Dr. Leonard 
Power, this report on the panel tech- 
nique contributes valuable information 
in a relatively new field of research. 
This study presents the collective ob- 
servations of the Office of Radio Re- 
search on listener panels. The first sec- 
tion evaluates repeated interviews in 
audience research; the second describes 
the technical details of operating a lis- 
tening panel; and the third discusses 
practical applications of the panel tech- 
nique. 

RADIO BIBLIOGRAPHY. Prepared 
by the Educational Radio Script and 
Transcription Exchange, and issued by 
the Federal Radio Education Commit- 
tee, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Availabie on request. 
Over 250 books, pamphlets, and mag- 
azine articles pertaining to radio are 
organized under the following subjects: 
Careers in Radio, Broadcasting Tech- 
niques and Script Writing, The School 
Use of Radio, Television, Educational 
Recordings and Equipment, etc. In 
each case a brief description of content 
is included. There is appended a gen- 
eral list of periodicals dealing with 
radio, and of organizations devoted to 
educational radio research. 








NEW 16MM. FILMS 


A GUIDANCE PROBLEM FOR 
SCHOOL AND HOME—Two-reel sound 
film on the correlation of school and home 
guidance work. Scenes from the life of an 
elementary school child call attention to 
the need for studying individual students 
and for taking into consideration their 
home backgrounds. Available, with discus- 
sion guide, from the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

A PLACE TO LIVE—Two-reel sound 
film produced by Irving Lerner, in coopera- 
tion with the Philadelphia Housing Asso- 
ciation. This documentary of the housing 
problem is designed for nation-wide use in 
relation to both civilian and defense hous- 
ing. Available on a rental or purchase basis 
from Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York City. 

AMERICA LEARNS TO FLY—Two- 
reel sound film emphasizing the importance 
of good health te aviation. Includes the 
training and routine of Air Corps pilots, 
and a description of the work carried on 
in our Civilian Pilot Training Program. 
Produced in cooperation with the War De- 
partment, and sponsored by the National 
Dairy Council. Available without charge, 
through Burton Holmes Films, Inc., 7510 
North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





AN ELEMENTARY , ACTIVITY 
SCHOOL — One-reel color documentary 
film, showing the operation of the pro- 
gressive school at the famed government- 
created community of Green Belt, Mary- 
land. Available from Walter O. Gutlchn, 
Inc., 25 West 45th St., New York City. 

BANFF-JASPER HIGHWAY — One- 
reel sound film picturing the scenic beau- 
ties of the new highway which links the 
two largest of Canada’s National Parks. 
Available on a loan basis from the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


FIVE-C CLUBS OF CUBA—One-reel 
sound film showing how the 5-C Clubs, 
comparable to the 4-H agricultural clubs 
of the United States, work for the im- 
provement of Cuban farm life. Includes 
scenes of rural life and agricultural activi- 
ties, 5-C club members in training, at 
work, and at play. Available on a loan 
basis through the Motion Pictures Exten- 
sion Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

FOOTBALL THRILLS OF 1941 — 
One-reel sound film covering the high spots 
of collegiate football, and demonstrating 
stellar plays of the season. Available 
through Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 

IRON MINING AND. MANUFAC. 
TURE—One-reel film presenting the dra- 








matic story of iron ore mined from the 
open pits near Marquette, Michigan, in 
the Great Lakes Region. It shows trans- 
portation of the ore by freighters, produc- 
tion of pig iron in blast furnaces, and the 
factory processes of remelting, molding, 
and pouring iron into ropes» ready for 
assembly. A study guide is included. Avail- 
able for purchase or rental from Bailey 
Film Service, 1651 Cosmo Street, Holly- 
wood, California. 


OLD IRONSIDES—One-reel film re- 
viewing the development of the American 
Navy, and comparing the size and arma- 
ment of the frigate Constitution, with 
today’s powerful battleships. Available 
through Bailey Film Service. 


TALL TALES — One-reel sound film 
teaturing authentic American foik songs, in 
natural locale, sung by prominent folk and 
ballad singers. The ‘first film of a forth- 
coming series includes “Grey Goose,” 
“Strawberry Roan,” and “John Henry.” 
Available for rental or purchase from 
Brandon Films, Inc. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE OIL IN- 
DUSTRY — Four-reel sound film on the 
development of the petroleum industry 
from the earliest times to the present. Pre- 
pared under the supervision of the Bureau 
of Mines, United States Department of the 


(Concluded on page 7-T) 














Radio Programs 
(Concluded from page 5-T) 


America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 
NBC Blue, 9:00—10:00 p.m. Forum 
discussions on controversial subjects of cur- 
rent interest. 

America Preferred. MBS, 9:30— 
10:00 p.m. The U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment cooperates in presenting Alfred Wal- 
lenstein’s Orchestra in a variety program. 

Yours for the Listening. CBS, 10:15 
—10:45 p.m. Original plays, featuring a 
group of radio veterans under the age of 


35. 
FRIDAY 


This Living World. CBS, 9:15—9:45 
a.m. After a short dramatic presentation 
of current problems by Columbia’s School 
of the Air, students Bs various schools 
take over the ae for panel discussion. 
This month’s schedule stresses domestic 
issues. Jan. 9, Congress at Work; Jan. 16, 
Refugees; Jan. 23, Crime; Jan. 30, The 
Migratory Worker. 

Between the Bookends. NBC Blue, 
1:15—1:30 p.m. Ted Malone’s daily pro- 
gram of poetry and prose, presented with a 
musical background, features Scholastic 
Round Table poets on January 16. 

NBC Music Appreciation Hour. NBC 
Blue, 2:00—3 :00 p.m. A symphonic pro- 
gram, prepared especially for school use, 
under the direction of Dr. Damrosch. 

Philadelphia Orchestra, MBS, 2:30 
—3:15 p.m. Symphonic concerts, with 
guest soloists. 

Exploring Space—Americans Map the 
Skies. CBS, 3:45—3:55 p.m. Professor 
William H. Barton, .Jr., of New York’s 
Hayden Planetarium, discusses the part 
played by Americans in the field of as- 
tronomy. 

Radio Magic. NBC Blue, 7:15—7:30 
p-m. Dramatization of radio phenomena 
by Dr. Orestes Caldwell, noted interpreter 
of science for the layman. 

Information Please. NBC Red, 8:30 
—9:00 p.m. Weekly quiz sessions, con- 
ducted by Clifton Fadiman. 

What Price Defense. MBS, 9:15— 
9:30 p.m. Discussion programs on de- 
fense problems conducted by Theodore 
Granik, interviewing prominent Washing- 
ton officials. 

Olga .Coehlo, Songs. CBS, 10:30— 
10:45 p.m. International folk-songs ren- 
dered by Olga Coehlo, Brazilian soprano. 

Unlimited Horizons. NBC Red, 11:30 
—12:00 Mid. Dramas and commentary 
on the physical sciences. Produced in co- 
operation with the University of California, 


Stanford University, and California Insti- 


tute of Technology. 


SATURDAY 


Ask Young America. NBC Blue, 
11:30—11:45 a.m. Current events quiz 
program featuring school children from the 
Chicago area. 

Consumer Time. NBC Red, 12:15— 
12:30 p.m. Talks on shopping, produced 
in cooperation with the Consumer’s Coun- 
cil of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Adventures in Science. CBS, 1:30— 
1:45 p.m. Watson Davis, Science Service 


Director, reports on the week’s science 
news, and interviews prominent scientists. 
Of Men and Books. CBS, 2:00— 
2:30 p.m. Professor John T. Frederick, 
CBS literary critic, enlists the aid of oe 
authors in discussions of modern books. 

Defense and Your Dollar. NBC Red, 
3:00—3:15 p.m. A new program of ad- 
vice to Americans on regulating their buy- 
ing and spending—for their own benefit, as 
well as for defense. Presented through the 
cooperation of the Twentieth Century 
Fund. January 3, Mortgages Without the 
Headache, with W. W. Waymack, Vice- 
President, Des Moines Register and 
Tribune; January 10, Jobs in the Defense 
Program, with William L. Chenery, Editor 
of Collier’s Weekly. 

Doctors at Work. NBC Red, 5:30-— 
6:00 p.m. A dramatized survey of modern 
medicine at work, produced with the co- 
operation of the American Medical Assc- 
ciation. 

Cleveland Orchestra. CBS, 5:00— 
6:00 p.m. Hour-long symphonic programs 
directed by Dr. Artur Rodzincki, con- 
ductor, and Rudolph Ringwall, associate 
conductor, with Kay Halle as intermission 
commentator. 

Calling Pan America. CBS, 6:00— 


' 6:30 p.m. This series, primarily musical, 


is designed to give a weekly picture of the 
artistic. and cultural life of Latin American 
countries. 

People’s Platform. CBS, 7:00—7:30 
p.m. Lyman Bryson, CBS Adult Education 
Board chairman, presides over dinner-table 
discussions of current topics. 
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New 16mm. Films 
(Concluded from page 6-T) 


Interior, with the cooperation of .an oii 
producing company. Available from the 
Bureau of Mines Experiment Station, 4800 
Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

TREES TO TAME THE WIND—One- 
reel sound film, narrating the story of the 
pos of field windbreaks and shelter- 

elts in the Prairie states, where farmers 

are cooperating with the United States 
Forest Service in one of the most unusual 
ea ren programs ever undertaken, in 
an effort to reclaim land ruined by wind 
and drought. Study guide available on re- 
quest. Obtainable through the Motion Pic- 
tures Extension Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

UNITED STATES SECRET SERVICE 

—One-half reel sound film, released by the 
March of Time, showing the work of the 
Secret Service in protecting the President 
and guarding our currency from counter- 
feiters. Includes scenes in the U. S. Trea- 
sury and the Bureau of Printing and En- 
graving, as well as a dramatization of a 
counterfeiter’s arrest. Available through the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 
WINGS OF YOUTH—Two-reel sound 
film, produced in Canada, showing the air- 
fields, machines, and equipment now in 
operation for the gigantic Commonwealth 
Air Training Scheme. Available on a loan 
basis through the National Film Board of 
Canada, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 











MAJOR UNIVERSAL PICTURES 


Now Released in 16 mm. Sound Film 








HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES 


George Sanders, Margaret Lindsay 
A faithful screen version of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s book of the same name. 


WHEN THE DALTONS RODE 


Randolph Scott, Kay Francis, Brian 
Donlevy 

A saga of frontier America, tracing the 
careers of the Dalton boys who were led 
into spectacular crime by the persecutions 
of a land company. The story reaches a 
climax with the historic raid of 1892 on 
Coffeyville, Kansas. 


FIRST LOVE 
Deanna Durbin, Helen Parrish, Robert 


Stack 

Deanna is cast os an orphan who is forced 
to live with rich and snobbish relations. 
Her warm personality and kindliness win 
over the servants and create a family up- 
heaval. She sings four selections, including 
“Home Sweet Home”. 


25 West 45th Street 





Shorts Accompany Each Picture to Make up 1144 Hour Program 


RENTAL RATE $17.50 per picture. (FIRST LOVE — $20) 
Advance approval required. One approval suffices for all pictures. 


Send for Catalog listing 2200 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects, for rental and sale. 


Unk O Lutlota Gre 


16 MM . 
ENTERTAINMENT souno BYP snenr EDUCATIONAL 


Dept. HS-15 


INVISIBLE MAN RETURNS 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Vincent Price, Nan 


Grey 

Suggested by the H. G. Wells story, ‘The 
Invisible Man,” this action drama rerords 
some of the most astounding tricks ever 
screened. Guns hold themselves in mid- 
air, an automobile motor takes itself apart, 
suits of clothes walk alone in this ex- 
citing mystery of a man condemned to 
death for murder. 


SANDY IS A LADY 
Tom Brown, Nan Grey, Mischa Auer, 
Butch & Buddy 


Five comedians ably support Baby Sandy 
in this laugh-getting comedy. 


ALIAS THE DEACON 


Bob Burns, Mischa Auer 

An amiable card sharp masquerades as a 
deacon while he solves the troubles of his 
friends. With his bazooka and his homely 
humor, this film offers Burns a setting in 


one of the merriest ies ever pr 








New York, N. Y. 
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x SCHOLASTIC UNIT FINDER 


ILL OF RIGHTS WEEK and the em- 
phasis on knowledge of American de- 

mocracy as a factor in civilian morale give 

point to this week’s Unit Finder to accom- 

pany the article on pages 9, 10 of this issue. 

Each week we will include a selected bib- 

liography of material — in Scholas- 

tic in recent years, relating to a significant 

current topic. 

2. BILL OF RIGHTS AND CIVIL LIBERTIES. 

In Problems of Democracy Series: 

The Bill of Rights and Our Civil Liberties, 
Jan. 7, 1989, p. 18-S. 

Representative Government, Sept. 18, 1939, 
p. 18-S. 

The General Welfare, Sept. 25, 1939, p. 
18-S. 

Freedom of Speech, Assembly, Petition, 
Oct. 2, 1939, p. 18-S. 

Freedom of the Press, Oct. 9, 1939, p. 18-S. 

Freedom of Religion, Oct. 16, 1939, p. 
16-S. 

Trial by Jury, Oct. 23, 1939, p. 18-S. 

Taxation and Public Funds, Oct. 30, 1939, 
p. 16-S. 

The Rights of Property, Nov. 6, 1939, p. 
18-S. 

The Worth of the Individual, Nov. 20, 
1939, p. 16-S. 

In Today’s Events in the Light of History 
(Commager ): 

Life, Liberty and Property, Mar. 11, 1940, 
S > 

Civil Liberties in Time of Crisis, April 14, 
1931, p. 13. 

See also Constitution Numbers, Sept. 25, 
1937, and April 13, 1935. 





Off the Press 
(Concluded from page 4-T ) 
Written for beginners. How to Make Your 
Own Furniture, by Eugene O'Hare (New 
York: Harpers, 19%1, $2.50), guides you 
step by step in the selection of tools and 
materials, the planning of the pieces, and 
the construction and finishing of the furni- 

ture. 
TAKE A PICTURE 

Your camera club will be interested in 
this book which will show how to solve 
many problems of outdoor photography. 
Paul Grabbe’s Outdoors with the Camera 
( Harpers, 1941, $2.50) shows what to do 
and what to avoid to get satisfactory pic- 
tures. 
GOOD GUIDANCE 

Chicago schools have developed a 
course for high school seniors in self-ap- 


praisal and vocational guidance, which has” 


been approved for credit by the North 
Central Association. The organization and 
procedures of the course are outlined in the 
Teachers Manual for the High School 
Course in Self Appraisal and Careers ( Chi- 
cago: Board of Education, 1941). 


LINCOLN, IN BRIEF 

A collection of shorter Lincoln selections 
is included in The Wit and Wisdom of 
Abraham Lincoln (Greenberg, 1941). 
Some of the items are new to the general 
reader, and all are interesting and useful 
for stimulating patriotic appreciation. 


AMERICA SPEAKS—FOR 
DEMOCRACY 

What leaders and common men have said 
about democracy has been collected in a 
bulletin of the Office of Education. Voices 
of Democracy (Federal Security Agency, 
Bulletin 1941, No. 8), A Handbook for 
Teachers, Speakers and Writers, should be 
on every teacher’s desk. Here are memor- 
_ statements about the American way of 
ife. 


VISUAL AIDS FOR GEOGRAPHY 


Maps, Ermer films, strips, slides, charts 
and graphs of use to geography teachers of 
elementary and secondary grades are listed 
in Visual Aids for Pupil Adventure in the 
Realm of Geography, compiled by Seymour 
West (Montclair, N. J.: New Jersey State 
Teachers College, 1940, 50c). Items -are 
grouped under geographical divisions and 
topics of geography courses. 


STUDENTS AND THEIR LIVES 

People Are Important is the title and 
theme of a book by Ruch, Makenzie and 
McClean (Scott, Foresman, 1941, $1.42). 
Divided into sections on “You,” “You and 
Your Activities,” and “You and Others,” 
case studies of young people and discussions 
of them serve as the subject matter of 
adjustment. This high school text may be 
used in classes in guidance, sociology, social 
studies or as material for English classes. 
Young people will like the book. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
THE REFERENCE SHELF 

The Reference Shelf (New York: H. W. 
Wilson and Co.) is indispensable to teach- 
ers and debate coaches. Recently, we have 
seen their Debate Index Supplement (1941, 
75c) which brings down to date lists of 


‘ materials on important domestic and for- 


eign problems. Federal Aid for Education 
(1941, $1.25) gives materials relating to 
equalization of educational opportunity in 
the various states. Universal Military 
Service (1941, $1.25) reprints articles and 
selections relating to permanent conscrip- 
tion. 


A NEW WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


No director of “busy work” is this 
new workbook published by Harpers 
(1941, 60c). Workbook in American 
History by Aldrich and Bartlett is a 
guide to pupil activity, a unit guide for 
students which may give the best ele- 
ments of an activity program in the 
American history class. It is prepared 
with special reference to The American 
Way of Life by Faulkner, Kepner and 
Bartlett. 

Each unit (there are ten) includes an 
overview, a listing of desirable mate- 
rials of instruction (including fiction 
and non-fiction, pares and periodi- 
cals, maps and charts, and films and re- 
cordings), preliminary activities based 
on core readings, special activities for 
individuals and small groups, research 
activities, and summarizing activities. 
These include community study, and 


the utilization of regional resources. 
For each unit there is a series of evalu- 
ation devices which include an organi- 
zation test, a vocabulary quiz, tests of 
study skills, and attitude indicators. 

For the teacher who is more inter- 
ested in pupil growth than in copying 
dates and words from texts, this work- 
book will provide a guide to worthwhile 
classroom experiences. 


IN BRIEF 

Settling Labor Troubles: The Na- 
tional Municipal League (New York 
City) has described Local Progress in 
Labor Peace (1941, 35c) in Toledo, 
Newark and elsewhere. These are re- 
prints of articles in the National Muni- 
cipal Review. 

Free France in U. S.: La Voix de 
France is an independent newspaper, 
printed in French, and usable by stu- 
dents. It is not pro-Vichy, but has a 
Free French viewpoint. 

Shall They Go to College? More in- 
teresting facts about college graduates 
than you could shake a stick at are 
included in the interesting and readable 
summary of Time’s studies. The U. S. 
College Graduate is written by F. Law- 
rence Babcock and published by Mac- 
millan (1941, $1.50). 

Local Government: The National 
Municipal League (New York) ‘has re- 
vised and rewritten their book which 
is essential to classes in Civics and Gov- 
ernment. Model City Charter is pub- 
lished by the League (1941, $1). 

Shall He Be an Engineer? A well 
written booklet on Career in Engineer- 
ing has been written by Professor Low- 
ell O. Stewart and published by the 
Iowa State College Press (Ames, 1941, 
75c). Chapters Teall with the field, re- 
quirements for success, and the work 
of the engineer. 

New Magazine: The Far Eastern 
Quarterly makes its debut with the 
November, 1941, issue. It is prepared 
by scholars, but written in popular 
style. Included in this issue is a good 
bibliography on the Far East. 


Key to Social Studies Quiz (p. 16) 


A. FACTS ABOUT THE BILL OF 
RIGHTS-—1. any or none; 2. women and 
Negroes; 3. yes; 4, Bill of Rights; 5. no: 
6. description of place to be searched and 
persons or things to be seized; 7. to keep 
and bear arms; 8. no; 9. defense; 10. capital 
crimes (where accused’s life is endan- 
gered). 

B.—No “correct answers,” of course, are 
possible for the attitude indicator, but 
teachers may judge from the replies the 
degree of student understanding of the 
meaning of civil liberties. 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 

1-c, 2-1, 3-n, 4-k, 5-q, 6-t, 7-b, 8-d, 9-r, 
10-e, 11-j, 12-m, 13-0, 14-i, 15-u, 16-g, 
17-f, 18-a, 19-h, 20-v. 
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INNER on Christmas Eve was a 
D tasteless affair, and it was a 

relief to everyone when it was 
over. Judy Graves even forgot to ask 
it she could pick up her lamb chop to 
eat it, and she cut the meat from the 
bone and pushed the pieces indiffer- 
ently around her plate with a fork. The 
feeling of anticipation that had carried 
her lightly for the past two weeks had 
suddenly become concentrated and had 
settled like a cold, heavy weight in her 
stomach. She swallowed the last of her 
milk in a gulp. “Tll a Daddy bring 
the tree down,” she offered. 

Mr. Graves pushed back his chair. 
“Yes,” he said, “we might as well get 
started.” 

The tree had been selected three 
days before and carried to a corner of 
the apartment-house roof so ‘that it 
would keep fresh in the cold air. Lois 
and her mother had carefully chosen 
it for its shape. Now, as Mr. Graves 
and Judy left the table, Lois spoke. “It 
isn’t so awfully big. I mean it’s not one 
of those mammoth-things that Daddy 
usually gets, but it’s nice and thick and 


a lovely shape. You'll see what I mean ~ 


when it’s set up.” 

There were a dozen or more trees 
on the roof. The air smelled of them. 
Judy hopefully glanced at the tag on 
the tallest one. “I don’t think this is 
it,” she said. “This one has a long name 
on it.” 

At the end of the row, in a corner 

rotected from the wind, a small tree 
fe against the railing, its branches tied 
with string. “This must be it,” Judy 


said. She pulled it upright and it 


swayed toward her. The top branches 
touched her cheek and the scent of it 
filled her nostrils. She r 
around it and held it close. “It isn’t so 
very big,” she said, defiantly, “but it’s a 
beautiful little tree. A perfectly beauti- 
ful little tree. I'll carry it.” 

Lois was waiting for them by the 
door, and she looked anxious. “It’s 
darling,” Judy told her quickly. “It 
isn’t small at all. There were some 
larger trees dn the roof, but they looked 
scrawny. Really.” . 

She carried the tree to~ the living 
room and laid it on the clean sheet that 


(383 words to end of first column) 


put her arms . 
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Judy Graves, of Junior Miss, screamed 
with laughter when she discovered what 
Lois had put in the toe of her stocking 


THE BEST THINGS COME 
IN SMALL PACKAGES 


By Sally Benson 


had been spread between the windows. 
Her hands were sticky from the sap 
and dark green needles clung to her 
sweater. 

Lois’s tace lost-its anxious look. She 
had slipped a smock over her dress and 
it gave her an efficient appearance. “I 
have sort of an idea,” she said. “I think 
it might be unusual if we picked out 
just blue and silver ornaments and did 
the whole thing in blue and silver. I 
mean, there would be plenty of them 
because the tree is so much smaller.” 

“Not use all the ornaments!” Judy 
exclaimed. “You're nuts!” . 

“Oh,” Mrs. Graves protested, “I think 
it would be better to use all the orna- 
ments. We always have, and I’m fond 
of them.” 

“Really,” Lois said, “you all act like 
a lot of reactionaries. You just won't 
listen to any new suggestions, ever.” 

Mr. Graves fastened the tree in its 
stand and cut the string from the 
branches. “Tl tell you what,” he said. 
“When you're eighteen, Lois, you can 
trim the tree the way you want it, and 
when Judy’s eighteen, she can trim it 
the way she wants it. How’s that?” 

He walked over to the table where 
the Christmas-tree ornaments lay in 
their boxes. Deliberately he chose a 
red-and-gold striped ball and hung it 
on the tree. His action stripped the 
authority from Lois and her smock and 
lifted the apprehension from Judy’s 
heart. 

“I'm going to = the cat face on for 
my first one,” she said. 

It took them over an hour to trim the 
tree and arrange the créche on strips 
of cotton underneath it. Judy, kneeling 
to set a small celluloid reindeer near a 
tiny pine tree, suddenly remembered 
Jast year and how Bilgy, the cat that 
had died last summer, had knocked the 
whole scene over after they had ar- 
ranged it. Her eyes smarted with tears 
and she shook her hair over to hide 
her face. 3 

“It does seem strange without one 
single toy,” Mrs. Graves said sadly. “It 
really looks bare without any toys under 
the tree.” 

“Speaking of toys—” Lois stopped 


abruptly and giggled. 


. (738 words to end of second column) 


They stood by a large metal basket into 
which they threw the paper wrappings. 


“Speaking of toys what?” Judy asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” Lois told her. “You’re 
too old for toys, of course.” 

“When I was twelve,” Mrs. Graves 
said, “I was still playing with dolls.” 

“Dolls!” Lois exclaimed. “Oh, 
mother!” 

“It's living in New York,” Mr. 
Graves said. “And that fool school.” 

“Well, get your stockings out, girls, 
and let’s hang them,” Mrs. Graves put 
in hurriedly. 

Lois’s stocking was silk and slim, with 
a small foot, and Judy brought a wool 
knee-length sock with a darn in the toe. 
“Turn your back, Judy,” Lois said. She 
slipped a small package into the toe of 
Judy’s sock. 

“Just weight them down with the 
candlesticks,” Mrs. Graves told them. 
“Tl fix them later.” 

She went to her room and came back 
with her arms full of packages. “No 
poking at these,” she said. 

The Cogswell chair was for Judy’s 
things, the wing chair for Lois’s, and 
the couch for Mr. and Mrs. Graves’ 
Judy's chair 

er toys had 


eo. Until this year 
ad been almost empty, as 
been arranged under the tree after she 
had gone to bed. This year her chair 
looked the same as Lois’s. Judy, glan- 


(933 words to end of page) 
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cing at the packages, wondered if the 
biggest one could be the jade-green 
loungi ajamas. 

eth ‘the gifts for her father, 
mother, and Lois from the shelf in her 
closet. She had wrapped her packages 
with care and covered them’ with 
stickers that called out, “Season’s Greet- 
ings,” “Joyeux Noél,” “Merry Christ- 
mas,” or warned, “Do Not Open Until 
Christmas” and “Hands Off Until Dec. 
25th.” ° 

Lois had wrapped her gifts in blue 
cellophane and tied them with silver 
ribbon. Her stickers were silver stars. 

It was almost enn. ti the time 
the room was straightened and the 
carols were sung. Activity had thawed 
the lump in Judy’s stomach somewhat, 
and she was surprised to find that she 
was a little sleepy. “I'll never close an 
eye,” she said. 

When Lois and Judy were in bed, 
Mrs. Graves came in to kiss them good 
night. “I never can realize that you 
two will never believe in Santa Claus 
again,” she sighed. 

“Judy pretended she did unti] she 
was almost eight.” Lois said. 

“I did not.” 

“I beg to differ.’ 

Mrs: Graves uncurled Judy’s fingers. 
“You didn’t eve. wash.” 

“I did,” Judy said, “all but this ‘hand. 
That isn’t dirt, it’s sap and it smells 
good.” 


' She turned on her side and nares 


out the light over her bed. For almost 
five minutes, it seemed as though morn- 
ing would never come. 

The next thing Judy knew, it had 
come and gone in a swirl of white tissue 
paper, r ribbons, excited exclama- 
tions, and kisses. The big package had 
contained the jade-green lounging pa- 
jamas, which were a little too short 
and had to be exchanged. There were 
six pairs of silk stockings of a new 
cl A called Woodsmoke, -a silk night- 
gown that trailed on the floor, mono- 

ammed writing paper, a new charm 
bracelet with fourteen charms on it, a 
bottle of 4711 eau de cologne, white 
kid gloves that fastened with a zipper, a 
tiny bottle of real perfume (lily-of-the- 
valley), bedroom slippers with white 
fur tops, and, from Lois, a blue satin 
stocking box. The big present, of course, 
was the lounging pajamas, but the thing 
that Lois had tucked in the toe of her 
stocking was the funniest; it was a 
small crib with twin dolls in it, bought 
from the five-and-ten. The dolls were 
wrapped in tiny cheap blue blankets. 
Judy screamed with laughter when she 
saw it. 

“That's why,” Lois explained, “I very 
nearly died when Mother said what she 
did about toys last night.” 

“I don’t wonder,” Judy answered. 
She set the crib under the tree. “There, 


Mother, that should make you feel bet- 
ter.” , 

She arranged her presents carefully 
in her chair, “I think I'll go over and 
give Fuffy hers,” she said. F was 

er best friend and lived two blocks 
away. 4 
In her room, she took off her wool 


socks and slid her new silk stockings — 


over her legs. They felt strange and 
cold, and her shoes, when she put them 
on, slid up and down at the heels. Al- 
though her knees were plump, the 
stockings wrinkled around them and she 
had trouble keeping them up. She put 
on her new white ag er charm 
bracelet, scented a clean handkerchief 
with a drop of lily-of-the-valley per- 
tume, and started toward Fuffy’s house. 
She held the package stiffly, as’ her 
hands were pinched in the new gloves. 
Halfway down the block she met Fuffy. 
One glance told her that Fuffy was 
wearing silk stockings, and i 
Fuffy wore her old wool mittens, Judy 
could see the peach-colored collar of a 
new blouse showing over the top of 
her double-breasted coat. Fuffy was 
also carrying a package, identical in 
shapé with the one Judy held. 
“Here,” she said. “Merry Christmas.” 
“Same to you,” Judy replied. “And 


here.” 





About SALLY. BENSON 


‘VE held this 
story, impa- 
tiently, for several 
months, waiting for 
Christmas to come 
around so we could 
give it to you. It’s 
out of Sally Ben- 
son’s newest book, 
Junior Miss (Ran- 
dom House), which 
was a Book-of-the-Month Club selection 
on its appearance last summer, and has 
just opened on Broadway, where it’s a 
hit in play form. 

Sally Benson was born-in St. Louis, 
Missouri, but has lived in New York 
since she was ten years old. She is mar- 
ried, and has one daughter, Barbara, 
who, she makes it clear, is not to be 
confused with Judy Graves, the heroine 
of the Junior Miss stories. “Barbara is 
five feet nine, and twenty-one years 
old,” she explains. “She isn’t Judy—at 
least she hasn’t been for a long time.” 

Mrs. Benson has been writing short 
stories for about ten years. Most of them 
have appeared first in the New Yorker, 
where they were so popular that they 
were later collected into two books, 
People Are Fascinating, and Emily. Her 
newest series, now appearing in the 
New Yorker, has St. Louis as a back- 
ground. 





They walked toward the corner and 
stood ma a oak. metal basket, into 
which they ually threw the tissue- 
paper wrappings. “I got yours green,” 
J ~ said. 

got yours red, naturally.” 

They had given one another pocket- 
books of colored imitation leather, hand- 
somely outfitted with lipstick, powder 
and rouge compact, and comb. 

“I love mine,” Fuffy said. 

“Me, too.” i 

They swung the etbooks over 
their arms and started toward the Park. 
The streets were alive with children — 
little children in bright woollen snow 
suits, five- to ten-year-olds whizzing by 
on skates and scooters. There were mere 
babies pushing toys with bells that rang 
as the wheels tured or riding in shiny 
red wagons. Smug little girls wheeled 
English coaches and fussed with dolls’ 
blankets. Judy dangled her charm bra- 
celet. “Look,” she said. 

They st while F admired 
the hares "Ob, a little re pick and 
and a pair of tongs! And a lantern and 
a wheelbarrow! Honestly, it’s absolutely 
the cutest one I’ve ever seen!” 

Beggs icked. it out all by himself,” 
Judy tok . There was pride in her 
voice, as though she were aking of 
a backyard child who had edo and 
amazingly refused to fit a square peg 
into a round hole. 

They talked about what they had re- 
ceived. As they had made almost iden- 
tical lists during recess at school, the 
conversation lacked variety. 

“Goodness,” Judy said, dodging a 
little girl on roller skates, “it’s as much 
as your life’s worth to walk on the 
street today!” 

“Remember when you got the little 
automobile?” Fuffy asked. Her eyes 
were wistful. “I don’t think I ever had 
as much fun any Christmas as the year 
you got that automobile. It was the 
year I got my Pogo stick.” 

“The way we tore around in it!” 
Judy smiled tolerantly. “I was late for 
dinner.” ’ 

“How old were we when we got 
our tricycles?” 

“Oh, we must have been little,” Judy 
answered. “Five or six, I guess.” 

“I remember it perfectly.” 

They tacitly avoided walking in the 
Park and stayed on Fifth Avenue. The 
air was filled with the noises children 
make: screams, whistles, the sound of 
wheels on cement, the soft thud of 
balls, and laughter so shrill and mirth- 
less that it could be heard over all the 
other sounds. Judy’s hands grew cold in 
her new gloves and the seams of her 
stockings twisted on her, legs. They 
walked on and on, waiting sedately at 
corners for the lights to change, swing- 
ing their new bags from their arms. At 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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date this month for our Round 

Table broadcast. Tune in on 
Ted Malone’s “Between-the-Book- 
ends” radio program (NBC Blue 
Network, 1:15-1:30 E.S.T.) to hear 
Mr. Malone read these poems. 


ee December 19, is the 


A White Christmas 


You wish me a white Christmas. 

I have had very few white Christmases. 

| have rather known hard ground, a 
lean tree perhaps, and a frozen sun- 
set behind a white house; 

But through the grey air I have heard 
bells. 

| have always listened for bells. . . . 


You wish me a whité Christmas 

With a carol, a wreath, and a candle. 

That’s how Christmas should be—a 
carol, a wreath, and a candle. 

Although I have only known a lean tree 
and a frozen sunset, 

I have dreamed of bells. 

I am always dreaming of bells. ... 


Edith A. Chelimer, 16 


New Rochelle (N. Y.) High School 
Mrs. Jeanette McGill, Teacher 


Sonnet for Christmas 


A star shines over Bethlehem tonight, 

A star that shone on that still night 
before, 

Bathing the hills around with a strange 
light, 

And gleaming through a lowly stable 
door. 

It shone to be a light for all mankind; 

Upon Judean hills it gleams again. 

We cannot see it if we are too blind, 

Unseeing with the thoughtlessness of 


men. y; 


For the star hangs still above the sleep- 
ing town. 
Its rays shine on in all their brilliancy. 
Its splendors always will be gleaming 
down 
To lead all those who have the eyes to 
see —— 
O ageless star, yours is the only light, 
The beam of hope beyond the hopeless 
night. 
Betty Kinder, 17 
Evansten Township (ill.) High School 
Mary L. Taft, Teacher 
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To a Little Chinese Girl 

You are pretty, little Chinese girl, 

Sitting psi in the laundry shop, 
dreamin 

Of the far-off yellow empire and its 

lories, 

Where people work in rice-fields to the 
accompaniment of bells. 

They tried to make you into an Ameri- 
can, but I know they have not, 

For when I look at you I think I see 

A blue and white pagoda in your eyes 

With smooth green tiles along its tilted 
roof 

Where creep dark shadows of a Chi- 
nese night. 


Josephine Feldmark 


Simen Gratz High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
* M. David Hoffman, Teacher 


Tree . 
Your writhing brown roots wind and 
wind 
And lie, like fingers intertwined 
With grass. All gnarled they hold the 
eart , 
With love, as one who knows its worth. 
Ah, sg Maple, large, content, 
You make all else seem stunted, bent ..: 


A robin’s thimble width of throat 

‘Is stretched with every dancing note, 
All splendid, warm and fiery sweet, , 
And like a carven jewel, complete! 
A song of air beneath soft wings, 
The pulsing, throbbing joy it brings. 
And here am I beneath the tree, 
Enchanted with his melody — 

There are three stars, like silver fish! 
I’m surely not the first to wish 

That I might weave a midnight net 
Of words, all too inadequate. . . . 


Darlene Marcus, 16 
Lillian C. Van Dyke, Teacher 


_ The Mixture 
It must. have been some imp from out 
the wood 
Who sought to cast an evil spell on me— 
I’m sure it could have been nobody 
good 
To plague my life with this atrocity. 
Two parts of indolence he conjured first, 
Then added two of conscience — cursed 
ait! 
He mixed it well and boiled till bubbles 
burst 


Holland (Michigan) High School 
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Then stirred it in, and left me to my 
fate. 


So now I can be neither worst nor best, 

For here’s the thing that nearly drives 
me crazy; 

I'll work near, twice as hard as all the 
rest 

To be sure I’ve twice the time for being 
lazy. 

Eileen Pollard, 17 


Richmond Heights (Mo.) High School 
Howard Davis, Teacher 


An American Nocturne 

Up from the city, swathed in the whis- 
pering veil of night, 

Damp, dank, smelling of gutter-mud, 
sprinkled with light, 

From the wharf, the park, and the huge 
building leanin 

Above the dim streets, seeming to smile 
from lifeless, 

Empty eyes, comes a song. 

Soft, at first, 

Then stronger, like thunder which rolls 

Above us, and then in a burst 

Is here, as a bell tolls 

Throatily above the city. 


This is a night song . . . the night 
song 

Of a great nation, humming, 

Deep-rooted, vibrant, thrumming, 

In the heart of each man, drummin 

Through the pulses of a hundr 
million . . 


Like the blood of life : . . a song... 


Sing it from your heart, flowing 
and burning; 

Feel your aa turning within you 

To the rhythm of a nation’s blood 


churning 
Through the veins, through .. . 
through ... 
Somewhere a child is crying, gentle, 
and lonely. 


A mother hums and there is quiet . . . 

An old man sits and dreams a song that 
only he can remember. 

An ember on the hearth of life gone by, 
it is beautiful. 

A lover murmurs softly .. . 
song, now... 

Ethereal, tender. Look! See how she 
smiles into his eyes? What song 

Is more beautiful, or as long? 


another 


So many songs there are . . . and 
now, in the night, 
All are one. All the lonely hearts 
Beating together. All the hollow 
voices start 
Into one voice, a voice with force and 
might, 
Pouring in on us, soaring over us, 
Until at last it has become a part of 
us and the night. 
C. Hall Thompson, 18 
Seuth Philadelphia (Pa.) High 


School for Boys 
George A. Paravicinni, Teacher 
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ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


ORE books about Christmas have 
been published this year than for 
years past, and most of them take the 
subject seriously—if I may use such a 
word for “our joyful’st feast.” That is, 
they emphasize the family scene and 
the religious attitude, the giving rather 
than the grasping spirit. Some of the 
best go back to a childhood less com- 
plicated than it is today, a time when 
we did not have to give up luxuries such 
as radios and automobiles and mechan- 
ical refrigerators, because we had never 
had them. Of these the best, and to my 
mind one of the best Christmas books 
for many seasons, is Jake Falstaff's The 
Big Snow (Houghton, $2). A chapter of 
Big Snow is reprinted in this issue. 

In a manner of speaking, it has been 
snowing on my desk ever since June, 
when I began to put together the tre- 
mendous number of stories, poems, 
essays, recipes, songs, and so on, that 
make up The Home Book of Christmas 
(Dodd, Mead $3.50), largest of Christ- 
mas anthologies and as far as I could 
make it, living up to its promise to con- 
tain all the Christmas classics and as 
many as possible of the modern master- 
pieces. . 

Ruth Sawyer, one of whose earlier 
books won the Newbery Medal, has a 
series of thirteen stories in The Lo 
Christmas (Viking $2.50), one for eac 
day between Christmas and Epiphany, 
with beautiful decorations by Valenti 
Angelo. Kate Seredy’s A Tree for Peter 
(Viking $2), with more than usual of 
her pictures, tells of a small boy and a 
mysterious friend under whose interest 


a slum neighborhood was made to blos- ° 


som like a Christmas rose. Mrs. Apple- 
yard’s Year, by Louise Andrews Kent 
(Houghton $2), a series of familiar 
essays much in the manner of Mrs. 
Miniver but with a setting in Boston 
and Vermont, has a charming Christmas 
chapter. Mrs. Miniver (Harcourt $2), 
has one too, called “Three Stockings,” 
that is lovely to read aloud. Elizabeth 
Goudge, whose popularity with Ameri- 
can readers has been increasing ever 
since her beloved romance, City of Bells 
(Coward), has a small book about The 
Well of the Star (Coward 75c) which 
tells the story of one of the shepherds 
and the wise men. Elsie Singmaster’s 
Stories to Read at Christmas (Houghton 
$2), will be welcomed by school li- 
braries or for family reading in the holi- 
days. Bess Streeter Aldrich’s The Drum 
Goes Dead (Appleton $1), brings a 
man out of depression both financial 


and of the spirit, and sets him on the 
road to spiritual recovery in an inspiring 
little tale already among best-sellers. 
There is a prettily illustrated Christmas 
in Dickens (Garden vay A $1), whose 
colored pictures are by Everitt Shinn, 
which includes all the more 
scenes of this season found in his novels. 
Paul Hoffman’s Country Christmas 
(Knopf 50c), is based on a community 
celebration in Wiscasset, Maine. And to 
conclude—though this only hits the high 
laces of a much longer list—there is a 
rm Christmas in the blitz, in a 
book of which I shall later speak at 
more length, the lovely Journey for 
Margaret, by William L. White (Har- 
court $2.50), which I hear is to be 
made into a movie and I don’t wonder, 
for it “has everything” for true and 
lasting emotional appeal. 





The Best Things 


(Concluded trom page 22) 


Sixtieth Street they started back up- 
town. Judy’s heels hurt where her 
shoes had rubbed against them. 

By the time they had reached the 
door to Fuffy’s apartment on Seventy- 
ninth Street, they had grown silent. 
“Well, Merry Christmas encore, and 
thanks loads for the bag,” Judy said. 

Judy was surprised to see that it was 
not even noon when she reached home. 
The apartment was silent. Lois and her 
mother had -gone out and her father 
lay on the living-room couch, asleep. 

She took off her coat and hat and 
hung them in ‘he hall closet and went 
into the living room. The little tree 
stood between the windows, heavy with 
ornaments. In the daylight it looked 
overburdened, as though its branches 
were not strong enough to c the 
weight of so many things. She be an 
rearranging her presents. There didn’t 
seem to be so many now; the gloves 
were in her coat pocket, she was wear- 
ing the bracelet and one of the pairs of 
stockings, and she had taken the per- 
fume to her room. She decided to put 
her things away and found that she 
could easily make them into one load. 
She put the stocking box Lois had given 
her in her bureau drawer and arranged 
the stockings in the compartments. Her 
new nightgown she spread over the top 
of her old underwear. 

Closing the drawer, she left the rest 
of her things lying on the bed and 
walked back to the living room. For a 
while she stood looking out of the win- 
dow, jingling her bracelet against the 
glass. Then she walked over to the tree 
once more. Stooping down, she picked 
up the little crib with, the twin babies. 
And then she sank to the floor. She 
could almost get under the lowest 


losed-in feeling, like being in a small 
; t the crib in her lap and 
unpinned the blankets, smoothed them 
tightly un- 

»” she 


cradle lightly 


"From Junior Miss, by Sally Benson. Re- 
by permission of Random House. 





No Room 
(Concluded from page 19) 


TraveLiInc Man (quietly): That 
Divinity visited this hotel tonight and 
was refused admittance. Which was 
true. Is there not divinity in every one 
of us, and are we not therefore all 
brothers? Wherever there is a human 
being in need, a human‘ body op- 

a human soul obscured, there 
or us is the challenge of the Divine 
Presence. . 

REPoRTER (after a pause, slowly): 
You—seem to know a great many 
things. Who are you, anyway? 

TRAVELING Man: I told you. I'm a 
traveling man. I used to be—in the 
hotel business. But I'll have to be leav- 
ing you now. I must go up to my room 
and pack. 

REPoRTER: You mean youre not stay- 
ing here for Christmas? 

TraveLiInc Man: No. My work here 
seems to be finished. ight. . 

Reporter (to himself): Gosh, what 
a story! It—it’s tremendous! (scrib- 
bling) “Well-known Senator the Victim 
of Supernatural Hoax!” “Noted Poetess 
and Society Leader Featured in Strange 
Christmas Eve Joke!” “Bethlehem Again 
Makes the Headlines!” (He stops writ- 
ing, stares thoughtfully into space, then 
deliberately tears up the paper.) No 
use, Smith. You can’t write about a 
thing like this. People would laugh and 
shake their heads and joke about it over 
their breakfast and— and go right on 
acting as if nothing had happened. It — 
it’s no good to write. Darn it all, Smith, 
you've got to do something! (rises with 
determination) I—TI've got to think 
this thing through. (walks thought- 
fully) It’s — it’s going to mean even 
more than I thought at first. Being care- 
ful, for instance, what sort of stuff I 
turn out. Chasing up the unpopular 
sides of stories. Even—even doing 
something right away to help stop that 
anti-alien bill. (lifting his hands to his 
head in a gesture half d ed, half 
exultant) Gosh, Smith, old boy! You — 


you haven't even bean to find out 
what you've let yourself in for! 


CURTAIN 
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SHORT STORY 
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It didn’t take Lemuel long to discover that 
the double Christmas on that Ohio farm was 
like nothing he’d ever dreamed of in New York 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


EMEMBER Lemuel, the boy from the city who spent a wonderful summer visit- 
ing his relatives on their Ohio farm? Many of you met him in Scholastic last 
year when we reprinted a chapter from Jake Falstaff’s heart-warming book, 
Jacoby’s Corners. Now here’s Lemuel again, in another chapter from another book 
(just published by Houghton, Mifflin). This one is called Big Snow, and in it Mr. 
Falstaff tells us about an equally wonderful winter Lemuel spent on that same Ohio 
farm, visiting his many relatives. You'll meet them all here, not only Grandma and 
Grandpa Nadeli, but Lemuel’s cousins, Clyde and Dellie and Barbara (and Bar- 
bara’s young husband, Ora); Uncle Simon and Aunt Jen and Uncle Valentine—all 
gathered together as families should gather, for the Christmas festivities. 


mas tree, and a Christmas do- 

ings. On the last day before 
vacation there were no classes. In- 
stead, all the scholars helped to trim 
the tree. 


They made chains of colored paper 
and festoons of strung popcorn. They 
unpacked a big box of brittle orna- 
ments, and hung up those that 
werent broken. In the afternoon, 
some of the women of the neighbor- 
hood came in and helped, and iater 
some men came in too, and built a 
flight of seats on the rostrum. 

They left the desks to the visitors. 
The schoolhouse was crowded at 
seven o'clock when the doings began 
Every desk held at least two adults, 
and there were dozens standing u 
around the sides of the room. Babies 
were hushed. 

On the blackboard, in colored 
chalk, was the masterpiece of Albert 
Smeed, the penman. It was a very 
elaborate bird, drawn all in one line 
and over it in old English letters, 
“Merry Christmas.” 

The scholars and the grown peo- 
ple sang the first song together: 
“Silent Night, Holy Night.” Then the 
teacher called on old Solomon 
Preavy, who was a Civil War vet- 
eran, a bailiff in the courthouse, and 
an ordained preacher. In a quaking 
voice, the old man asked a Christmas 
blessing. 

The children sang: “Up on the 
house, no delay, no pause, clatter 
the steeds of Santa Claus. Down 
wrens the chimney with loads of 
toys. Ho for the little ones’ Christmas 


Tm school was to have a Christ- 


a 


joys!” A pale, tall, beautiful girl 
played “Star of the East” on a violin, 
and two very bashful little girls sang 
“Beside a Manger Lowly.” A sixth- 
grade boy recited, “Father calls me 
William, sister calls me Will, mother 
calls me Willie, but the fellers call 
me Bill.” 

A small boy, called up to recite 
“"Twas the Night Before Christmas,” 
got overcome with embarrassment 
along about the tenth line and ran 
bawling to his mother. 

After some more speaking, the 
teacher began to distribute the pres- 
ents which had been laid under the 
tree. Lemuel was astonished to hear 
‘his name called. He got 
five presents — one from 
the teacher (Pickwick 
Papers), and four from 
other scholars. One of 
them was a hand-paint- 
ed plate from the little 
girl with pigtails who 
told him to mind his own 
beeswax on the first day & 
he went to Maple Valley 
‘School. He was terribly 
embarrassed because he 
had not brought any 
presents for analy 

“There was some ex- 
citement in the back of 
the room. Some of the 
big boys of the town- 
ship, considering them- 
selves too old. to go to 


Uncle Simon said “Those 
boys stared terrible for 
Homer Henty’s’ pictures.” 


By Jake Falstaff 


the schoolhouse doings, were trying 
to‘climb up the schoolhouse with the 
apparent intention of stopping the 
chimney, Stern fathers went out to 
attend to them. 

When the formal services were 
over, Lemuel ran to Barbara. “I 
never gave them anything,” he said. 

Barbara patted his head. “Yes, you 
did,” she said. “I found out who was 
giving you things, and put things 
under the tree for them. I forged 
your name to the cards.” 

* * * 

Ora and Barbara took Lemuel 
along over to Uncle Simon’s on 
Christmas Eve. He supposed that it 
meant some kind of celebration. 
They hadn't told him anything, but 
he knew that they were taking the 
set of puzzles and parlor tricks he 
was giving Clyde and that they had 
some other packages along. 

Although everybody looked a little 
more slicked up than usual, and Aunt 
Jen was wearing a gay pink apron, 
there was hardly any other variation 
from the routine. However, some- 
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thing smelled a good deal like newly 
baked cookies. 

It was odd to a boy who had always 
spent Christmas with his mother and 
father, the three —- together around 
a brightly lighted little tree. 

That was one evening when they 
never had any company. The ritual of 
present-opening was always exactly the 
same, and even Lemuel’s father, 
though he seemed almost as absent- 
minded and sober as usual, took Christ- 
mas Eve seriously. 

Mrs. Hayden always passed out the 
gifts, calling off the name on each one 
with a little air of rise. When a 
package was opened by one of them, 
the other two always watched with 
close attention. Lemuel’s father would 
nod approval and nearly always com- 
ment, “Very fine; very fine indeed.” 

If his wife gave him a pair of black 
socks with a gray thread running 
through, Perry Hayden received them 
with an air of conviction from which 
one would have thought that he had 
been thinking intently of his need for 
black socks with a gray thread ever 
since July. When he got a present from 
Lemuel, he would nod solemnly and 
say, “Very thoughtful, very thoughtful.” 

So Lemuel felt a little chilled when 
he heard that the commotion out in 
the side yard meant that Cousin Dellie 


Graf and her young man, Homer Hentyyie 


had been invited over. Aswmastial: 
people. hestiad never met, he was pretty 
sute that he was going to feel strange. 

This feeling left him as soon as Cous- 
in Dellie came bursting in, pulling at 
a black curl which hung loose down 
her forehead. She was a merry, plump 
girl in an elegant stiff cocoa-taffeta 
dress. Her young man wore a swallow- 
tailed coat and a ready-made four-in- 
hand tie. He was red-headed, and even 
more inclined to merriment than Dellie. 

The young farmer started telling 
about the flashlight pictures he was go- 
ing to take of the group. He was on 
the way to being a professional pho- 
tographer, it developed. He said that as 
soon as he sold his lower thirty, and 
made some further arrangements with 
Old Man Snell, the photographer at 
Creston, he was set to take over the 
business there. 

Homer said he never realized how 
much trouble a man could have with 
the English language until he had got 
friendly with some of the greenhorn 
immigrants who came into Snell's. He 
had helped explain some puzzling 
a to them. 

re was one smart young fellow, 
with an ambition to be a rich farmer, 
who wanted to know the meaning of 
the sign. POST NO BILLS. He thought 
it could mean that in this enlightened 
country no man might dun another by 










About JAKE FALSTAFF 





mail. Yet he thought it might also mean 
dollar bills or ten-dollar bills. 

Then there was the young cousin 
ot the Rahmis who could#’t understand 
the sign in the telegraph office at Ker- 
riston, DON’T WRITE—TELE-~ 
GRAPH. All he could get out of it was 
that there was something wrong with 
the word “telegraph.” Maybe the com- 

epreferred “telegram,” but it 

'Senseless to spend so much ef- 
fort to correct a prt 

About ten o'clock it seemed to be 
time for the flashlight pictures. Lem- 
uel was surprised to hear that these 
were to be taken upstairs in the spare 
bedroom, which was the only place 
large enough to be suitable, or some- 
thing. They trooped up into the upstairs 
hall and then Aunt Jen flung open the 
door to the great spare ‘oom. 

by 7. oodness, gracious, gumption, 
Annabelle!” said Homer Henty. The 
others all cried out. 

Though no lamp was lit in the room, 
it was gleaming brilliantly from candle- 
lights on a great Christmas tree in one 
far corner, while in the opposite one 
the rectangle-sha box-stove shone 
with the coals with which it had been 
secretly fired until] everything glowed 
with warmth. 

For some reason the room seemed 
even more festive than the places where 
such events are poo cers 2 held. Per- 
haps the great four-poster bed, covered 
with its bright pink, lavender and white 
Wedding Ring quilt, and the gaudy 
rag rug with a Saint Bernard woven in 
the center (surrounded by a wreath of 
red roses) had something to do with the 
Christmasy look. The room was also 
festooned with brightly colored paper 
chains linking the tops of the ances- 
tral pictures. 

The tree was not decorated like any 
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THERE may or not have been a boy 
named Lemuel who went to visit his 
relatives on their Ohio farms, as told by 
Jake Falstaff in his two posthumous 
books, Jacoby’s Corners and The Big 
Snow. What's important is that there 
was a man named Herman Fetzer who 
grew up in the Ohio farming country 
and loved it, and later wrote about all 
he had known there for us to enjoy. 
After he had begun writing (at the age 
of 16), he took on the pen-name of 
Jake Falstaff,“and it was as Jake Fal- 
staff that his readers knew him. 

Before his untimely death at the age 
of 35, Jake Falstaff had published two 
books, much verse, was responsible for 
the popular “Pippirs and Cheese” col- 
umn in Cleveland and Akron papers, 
and had won national recognition as a 
pinch-hitter for F.P.A. when that famous 
columnist went on vacation. 


that Lemuel had ever seen. It had 
candles and m and cranberry 
strands and gilded walnuts, but it had 
some stranger. ornaments. The most 
rising were the red-beet slices 
which hung on separate strings like 
precious tokens. He lees this 
was one of the customs*that had come 
from Switzerland with Grandpa and 
Grandma Nadeli, and that the beet 
slices would last very well for several 
days. There were also many fancy 
cookies, in shapes of everything from 
angels to camels. On a close inspection 
Lemuel saw that, though it was the 
rettiest tree he had ever beheld, it 
Sid not have a single store-bought trim- 
ming. 

Lemuel couldn’ remember nearly all 
of the gifts, but he noticed that there 
were certain things which it was pretty 
much of a custom to give. From vari- 
ous absent female cousins and aunts to 
Aunt Jen and Barbara there were hand- 
painted dishes or handkerchiefs or cor- 
set-covers. Younger people, too, seemed 
to give each uther presents of dishes. 

The dishes were usually hand-painted 
by the donor «nd might be decorated 
with yellow roses or enormous black- 
berries. When Aunt Jen got her present 
from Barbara, she looked a little tearful. 
It was a white hand-crocheted_night- 
gown-yoke with the word MOTHER 
in great solid white letters. She was also 
given a gold watch with a butterfly- 
shaped pin from Uncle Simon. Barbara 
received a beautiful tall glass pitcher 
from Clyde, and her mother had added 
twelve tall, heavy tumblers to match it. 

Last Homer Henty took the flashlight 
pictures. At first it was hard work to get 
started on picture-taking because every- 
body made remarks to undo each other's 
composure. Homer begged them. to re- 
(Continued on page 34) 








UST how it happened, Jerry and 
Norma never could fi out. For 
the first time since they had met, 

they were having a serious discussion, 
ol in the corner drug store, of all 
places! Perhaps it was because the 
owner, plump and genial Oscar Sven- 
son, otherwise known as Pop Svenson, 
had the reputation of being the town’s 
philosopher. 

Jerry was saying, with an earnestness 
Norma had never seen before: “You 
won't understand, Norma, but I'll tell 
you: anyway about the things I believe 
in. I believe in the inherent goodness of 
my fellow man. The small child, the 
Eskimo, the Kaffir in the African jungle 
—they all know instinctively when they 
have done wrong. And in time to come 
such a wrong-doer will be treated as a 
sick person by a kind and intelligent 
society. 

“I believe, too, that every nation has 
the right to choose its own form of gov- 
ernment and that some day all types of 
oppression will become as out-of-date 
as the human sacrifices of the ancients. 

“I believe in God and His Divine 
Providence which guides and protects 
man and the universe. Only the other 
day I read about a famous scientist, Dr. 
Harlow Shapley of Harvard University, 
who received this year’s award in as- 
tronomy from the Pontifical Academy 
of Science at the Vatican. Dr. Shapley 
says that the more he explores the 
mysteries of remote space, the more con- 
vinced he is of the ‘Guiding Hand which 
has made order where chaos might be!’ ” 


Norma stared at her companion: “You 
and I are not living in the same world, 


Jerry. Or maybe you're just a kinder. 


person than I am. 

“You say human beings are funda- 
mentally good. How. anybody living in 
this mye age can believe that—gee, I 
don’t know! How can you shut your 
eyes to the wrongs that are being done 
by one-human being to another? Don’t 
you read the papers? Of course, whoever 
ccmmits a wrong knows what he is do- 
ing, but most of the time he doesn’t give 
a hoot, if this wrong suits him. 


“You see, Jerry, you don’t know me. I 


tace facts. As for saying that the wrong- 
doer of the future will be treated as a 
sick person by a kind society—ye gods, 
Jerry. You certainly have faith in human 
nature. And that business about oppres- 
sion disappearing—why that’s been go- 
ing on since time began. There is more 
injustice today than ever before. When 
and how do you expect this miracle to 
happen? Do tell, please.” 

Jerry’s face was getting red. “Take it 
easy, Norma. I can’t give you facts or 
figures. I simply told you what I believe. 
You can think anything you want.” 

“Sorry, I didn’t mean to be hard on 
you. In fact, I sort of envy you, Jerry. It 


must be marvelous to be such an op- 
timist.” Norma’s voice dropped. “You 
wouldn’t guess it. I really am most con- 
fused. I used to have faith. But no longer 
—I was deceived too often.” 


For the last few minutes of this con- 
versation, Pop Svenson had been stand- 
ing near by, holding aloft Jerry and 
Norma’s sodas. Now, plopping these 
‘down on the table, he observed, “You 
kids sound like myself years ago. You're 
both right and both ig Perhaps we 
don’t know how it all will turn out. I 
still say that you should trust people and 
believe in life, in your future and the 
world’s future. But one has to keep his 
eyes open. 

“You, Jerry, are too soft-hearted. 
There is a time when we all have to 
fight. Wrongdoers may be sick people, 
and we should try to cure them, but 
when they are threatening our safety 
and our happiness we may have to get 
tough about it, and I mean tough. Life 
is a battle between those who want to 
increase the range of human freedom, 
joy, and intelligence and those who 
want to limit it. 


“You, Norma, are mixed up because 
you have no faith, and without that no 
one can live—really. In this world you 
have got to be an idealistic realist. Your 
feet should be on the ground, but your 
eyes don’t have to be there. You have 
been hurt, Norma, and -now you are 
afraid to trust ple, to believe in 
beauty and puis and honesty. So, 
in order to protect your own little skin, 
you yell, ‘I won't play.’ 

“Listen, Norma, I tried that. It doesn’t 
work. If a fellow loses a game, he doesn’t 
say, ‘I'm through forever.’ He plays 
again, but this time he tries to avoid 

revious mistakes. You should pick your 
friends a little bit more sndbliy and 
avoid impossible ambitions. As long as 
you distrust everyone and everything, 
Norma, you will be confused because 


you are running against your own nor- 


. mal impulses. 


‘ “Let me ask you a question, Norma. 
Who does the worst things in the world? 
—your fellow man! But who does the 
best?—also your fellow man! We would 
all do the best if we really knew what 
it is and believed in it. If we don’t, it is 
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because we have received the wrong 
sort of training, or because we are sick, 
ignorant or unhappy. 

“We must believe that certain things 
are fine and good, even if we see them 
kicked around. It is better to tell the 
truth than to lie, better to be loyal than 
disloyal, better to help people than to 
hurt them, even if we have been lied to, 
deceived, stepped on. 

“Human beings are going to be 
aruund on this“planet for a long time, 
and what has happened during the last 
five thousand years will seem just like 
five minutes. You come around and see 
me a million years from now. If nations 
still devote their best energies to ways 
of destroying each other, if we still bar 
people from social and economic oppor- 
tunities because of color or religion, if 
we still have crime, ignorance, poverty, 
il’ health, why you can call Pop Svenson 
a silly idealist. Better still, you can have 
free sodas every day. 

“But even if things are just as bad as 
they are today, I still believe that the 
Normas, Jerrys, and Pop Svensons of a 
million years from now will be doing 
the _— thing if they spend their lives 
struggling against the unhappiness and 
the injustices of that day. No one ever 
wastes his life who tries to study and 
understand, to help others, to be a good 
worker and a good citizen. If a person 
can say ‘I never have lessened anyone’s 
confidence in himself or his future, 
if” 

Just then Pop Svenson caught sight of 
a row of amazed faces, and he realized 
that the customers at the fountain 
wanted sodas and not philosophy. 
“Sorry, kids,” he apologized to his 
young friends. “Got to leave you. I'm 
certainly glad to see you're thinking a 
little. But don’t overdo it. So run along 
now and have some fun.” 
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BOY dates GIRL 


JAM SESSION 








Wet the sum total of today’s Jam Session seems to be “It all depends!” Curfew 
for the usual date depends on the girl’s parents and the cost depends on the 
boy’s pocketbook. The majority of opinions was for 3-4 hour dates, ending any- 
where from eleven to twelve o'clock, and for dates costing $1-$1.50. (Pretty steep, 
if you ask me!) Opinions below represent different parts of the country. 

The topic for the next Jam Session, to appear in Scholastic, January 17th issue, 
is “WHAT IS YOUR PET PEEVE IN DATING?” Is it the last-minute dater or the 
date-breaker? Is it that boys have dirty finger-nails or that girls have “appetites 
like horses’? (Those are some of the Pet Peeves I’ve heard recently!) You name 
yours, and mail it to me at Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd St., New York City, 
BEFORE JANUARY 5TH, the deadline for copy on the January Jam Session. If you 
do not wish your name or initials used with your letter, please say so, but every 
letter must be signed with name and school address, in order to be eligible. 


TODAY'S QUESTION No. 1: 
“How late should the usual (not 
special occasion) date last?” 


It it’s a parlor date. . . until your 
tather says he must leave. If it’s movies 
or a dance, you should be in before 
twelve. After all, Cinderella had to be 
in at twelve and she landed a prince! 

Ethel Kaskiew 
Carteret (N. J.) High School 


A date here usually lasts from seven 
till twelve, because after that her Dad 
comes through the room with a box 
of breakfast cereal. 

Harry Sims 
‘Ensley (Ala.) High School 


Eleven-thirty. . . The town we live 
in is small, and we have to go to neigh- 
boring towns for entertainment. 

June Wicks 
Seneca (Ill.) High School 


For general dates, I think Cinderella 
had the right idea. . . Staying out till 
all hours has its effect not only on your 
health, disposition, grades, and looks, 
but also on your reputation. 

Beverlee Zehnder 


Fife High School 
Tacoma, Washington 


A usual date is probably skating, 
bowling, or movies. A fair time for 
everybody, including parents and the 
daters, is 11 P.M. 

Janis Banks 
Evander Childs High School 
New York City 


Ten o'clock is late enough. At least, 
that’s the time my steady has trained 
me to leave! 

Boy Friend 
Petersburg (ind.) High School 


—Gay Head. 


Ten-thirty. That gives plenty of time 
for a movie and a soda afterwards, if 
the date is called at 7 P.M. 

Norma Kuivinen 
Monessen (Pa.) High School 


Eleven-thirty, if you've been away 
from the girl’s house. If you spend the 
evening at home, ten-thirty should be 
long enough. 

John Dean 
Roosevelt High School 
Coldwater, Mich. 


Girls have to have that certain 
amount of beauty sleep and on school 
nights, I'd ring curfew at ten. On week- 
ends the date could run over, if the 

irl thinks a won't mind. She 
Should 00 oe 
Natalie Jones 
Laconia (N. H.) High School 


Believe it or not, dates are often lots 
more fun if you do come home early. 
A good time to wind up an ordinary 
date is 11-11:30. Then you're still in- 
terested in each other. 

Ruth Frederick 
Marion (lowa) High School 


I think a date should last not over 
twelve o'clock, but if it’s a school night, 
not over 10:30. 











TODAY’S QUESTION No: 2: 
“How much should the usual date 
cost?” 


A one or two dollar date can easily 
afford a couple loads of fun, if they're 
“good shoppers” and know where to 
get the most for their money. 

Peggy Fisk 
Dennison Vocational School 
Washingion, D. C. 


A movie is a good example of an 
average date, Sixty cents would cover 
the price of admission. . . After the 
show about forty cents should be spent 
on sandwiches’ and a coke or a soda. 
Total: $1. 

Dick Seaver 
North Central High School 
Spokane, Washington 


Dances, games, parties, movies and 
gas all add up to something high school 
kids haven’t got much of—money .. A 
boy shouldn’t be ng ae to d 
pr a than 75 cents for a Bests, ary 
coke date. . . Fifty cents each for 
“Dutch Dates.” 

Mary Edna Brown 
Hammonton (N, J.) High School 


A dollar and a half; seventy-five cents 
for each. No girl is worth spending 
more than that on! 

Bennett Supple 
Ball High Schoo! 
Galveston, Texas 


Movies, 80c; gasoline, 30c; sodas 
(optional), 30c. Total: $1.40. 
Delmar McKeehan 

Bloomington (Ill.) High School 


Girls may have to buy clothes, but 


they don’t have to stand the cost of 
night life. $1.50, less if possible. 
Wesley Larrabee 
Shoreham (Vt.) High Schoo! 


Oh! You want that deluxe club sand- 
wich on the menu? Isn’t that pretty 
steep, since you've already been to the 
show? Better be satisfied with a coke. 

Geraldine Vigil 
Saint Vincent Academy 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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EDWARD R. MURROW, the 
Pi CBS Europeah chief, arrived in 
New York for a vacation to be greeted 
by the good news that Larry Leuseur, 
his former assistant in London, had 
reached Kuibyshev safely the same day, 
to represent Columbia at the provi- 
sional Russian capital. Murrow praised 
his colleague’s courage as it had been 
demonstrated on the night the London 
radio had been bombed. 

“We had both seen the film ‘For- 
eign Correspondent’ that afternoon,” 
said Murrow, “in which an American 
reporter broadcasts to the United States 
during an air raid, from a luxurious 
British studio. Leuseur was on the air 
that night but I went down to the sta- 
tion when the bombers came. The 
building was burning. Leuseur was in 
an emergency studio built right into one 
of the lavatories. Doors had been blown 
in, walls were crumbling, water 
streamed from broken pipes. - 

“Larry sat at his sar trying in 
vain to call America— the control room 
was smashed. He saw me at the door, 


lifted sodden shoes out of two inches ° 


of water on the floor. ‘Looka me,’ he 
crowed. ‘Foreign Correspondent, by 
jingo.”” 

LIONEL BARRYMORE, whose 
K rendition of Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol has become a radio tradition, will 
perform it this year on Christmas night, 
on the Rudy Vallee program. 


MEMORY MAESTRO, Please: 
D'¢ Walter Damrosch walked along 
the third floor at Radio City the other 
day and listened with interest toa male 
voice lifted in song in a nearby studio. 
He walked in and complimented the 
vocalist. “That voice of yours,” he said, 


Edward R. Murrow, CBS European staff 
chief (center above) has just arrived in 
America from London. On his left is 
William L. Shirer, CBS’s Berlin cor- 
respondent and author of Berlin Diary. 
The photo was taken in pre-Nazi Paris. 


“has a really remarkable range. Sounds 
very promising, I must say.” The other 
expressed his gratification. “Always glad 
to meet a new NBC artist,” the maestro 
went on. “You must sing on my pro- 
gram ‘sometime.” 

“Why, I'm really not singi ro- 
fessionally just now,” replied the ae - 
bird. “I'm an announcer. My names 
Howard Petrie. I announced your Music 
Appreciation Hour all last year.” 


AMERICA’S Town Meeting of 

the Air is running a nation-wide 
essay contest on the subject “What 
Must We Do to Promote the Health 
and the Well Being of the American 
People?” The competition closes on 
February 1, 1942 with prizes totalling 
$1,000, to be awarded for the 16 best 
essays of 500 words. 


BOB HAWK, the bumbling 
>. quizmaster who built “Take It 
or Leave It” into one of the most popu- 
lar shows on the air, is leaving that pro- 


gram to star in a comedy show called | 


“How’'m I Doing?” It'll be heard Friday 
nights over CBS, beginning in Janu- 


_ ary... Frank Fay suggested a welcome 


Christmas gift the other day — riding 
breeches with built-in liniment. . 

NBC’s television station in New York, 
cooperating with the Society for the 
Prevention’ of Cruelty to Animals, is 
offering dogs for adoption. Lookers-in 
inspect the pooch on the television 
screen, write in their applications. . . . 
John Gunther will substitute for Ray- 
mond Gram Swing, when the latter 


' takes his three weeks vacation begin- 


ning Christmas Day — unless, that is, 
Gunther is able to get to Russia. 
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SCHOLASTIC’S 
BLUE RIBBON 


FOR DECEMBER 
Is Awarded to 


“How Green Was My Valley” 
a 20th Century-Fox Production 


HIS sincere and moving story 

of a boy's life in a Welsh 

mining village is drawn from 
the novel of the same name, by 
Richard Llewellyn. It deals with the 
pleasures and sorrows of simple 
people living in a time of economic 
change—with family achievements 
and family difficulties, with mar- 
riages and departures, with days of 
prosperity and days of poverty, 
strikes, and quarrels. The excellent 
cast includes Donald Crisp, Sara 
Allgood, Roddy McDowell, Walter 
Pidgeon, and Maureen O'Hara. 
John Ford is the director. The film 
is a technical masterpiece, and the 
photography and sound track are 
particularly fine. Much of the charm 
of the picture is due to the folk 
tunes sung by a chorus of Welsh 
singers. For a complete review of 
“How Green Was My Valley,” see 
Scholastic, Nov. 10-15, page 28. 
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DRESS PARADE 


SUPER-SPECIAL GIFTS: Reversible Surcoat (above) 
made of covert cloth with water-repellent poplin lining, 
zipped up front with Talon slide fastener (about $17). 
Same model in corduroy costs about $11. Winter-white 
jersey date dress (below) has multi-colored felt flowers 
sprinkled on yoke (about $15). 


DOUBLE-DUTY PRESENTS: Fuzzy white jacket (above) 
made of Alpavel..with red.or green wool lining, good 
for sports or evening Wear: ut . Skating outfit 
(below) also goes to school: red or green Wb skirt». 
(about $4); plaid jerkin (about $5); yellow turtleneck ~ 
“Breath o’ the Loom” sweater (about $3). 


Clothes like these may be found in leading department stores everywhere. If, however, you cannot locate specific items 
shown here, write Gay Head, Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St., N. Y. C., and she will be glad to help you track them down. 





: 1.95. 
in gift 
achet pads, 


dis “style sweater, 
shaped change purse, 

“Career Girl” make-up kit, 

‘s “Friendship Garden” bandbox, 


a Gloss gabardine manicure set, 
Fleece-lined Gaytee Warmster 
$4.75. 
Boy’s “Ardale” plaid pullov 
Mennen’‘s gift box sha 
brushless cream, skin by 
$1.25. 
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Continued from Page 8 





believe we are abused, we must ap- 

al to the King and Parliament. A 
ittle appeasement and England will 
again be as our loving parent. 

(While this speech is being deliv- 
ered, Patrick Henry, Samuel Adams 
and John Hancock enter.) 

Patrick Henry: Then, Mr. Dickin- 
son, it must be love and love alone that 
goads King George to tyranny, that im- 
pels him to hire Hessians, to quarter his 
Red Coats without our leave, to search 
our homes without warrant, to arrest 
us without writ. 

SAMUEL Apams: Yes, Mr. Dickinson, 
Mr. Henry knows that we, in Massa- 
chusetts, feel King George’s crushing 
devotion. Governor Hutchinson has dis- 
solved our assemblies, forbidden town 
meetings, arrested all who preach the 
right of the people to participate in 
government. 

Jonn Hancock: Mr. Dickinson, shall 
the people of these colonies submit to 
taxation without representation in Par- 
liament? Shall we become the slaves of 
King George? Shall we be forced to 
yield our property in order to fill the 
royal coffers? What say you, Dr. 
Franklin? 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: Mr. Hancock, 
it we submit, then freedom for America 
will be lost forever. Rulers holding un- 

uestioned power soon grow so insolent 
that they would have the people con- 
sider their every whim as God-given 
law. 

SAMUEL ApaMs: Mr. Dickinson! 

Joun Dickinson: Yes, Mr. ‘Adams? 

SAMUEL ApamMs (pleading): Then 
will you vote for independence tomor- 
row at the House? 

Joun Dickinson: I believe in mod- 
eration because I believe independence 
from England will be the death knell 
of security for all men of property in 
our colonies. War and rebellion do not 
prosper men. And if the whole assem- 
blage affix their names to the Declara- 
tion, none the less, I shall withhold 
mine. 

Mr. Scatrercoop: How many ad- 
verse votes were there? 


Patrick Henry: New York did not 
vote. It had not been instructed. 

Tuomas McKean: And Rodney of 
Delaware was not there. 

SamuEL Apams: We must have Rod- 
ney’s vote! 

Tuomas McKean: Rodney's eighty 
miles away. Tom (calling to a young 
fellow), mount your horse at once. 
Give Rodney the news. Tell him in the 
name of God and the Continental 
Congress, in the name of liberty, in 
the name of the Unirep STATES OF 
AMEnRiIcA, to come at once to Phila- 
delphia. 

Tom: I'll go like Satan, sir. I'll ride 
all through the night. I vow that Rod- 
ney shall be here to cast his vote for 
Independence. (He runs out. Sounds 
of departing horse amid cheers.) 

Saran Dickinson: Gentlemen, 
please, can we not dispense with pol- 
itics for a little time tonight? {She 
signals to the musicians to play. Gentle- 
men take partners for a gavotte.) 

Mr. Leonarp: Dr. Franklin, 1 am 
distressed that a gentleman of your 
years should join the rabble-rousers. 
Rebellion is an atrocious crime. Law 
and order are more desirable than lib. 
erty marred by violence. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: You call it re- 
bellion, Mr. Leonard. Sam Adams and 
I call it the manly and glorious struggle 
for liberty. 

Mr. Leonarp: Mr. Adams, these 
radical, Massachusetts, democratical 
town meetings are a menace to people 
of property and importance. 

SamMuEL ApaMs: How so? 

Mr. LEONARD: ‘Soon our servants 
will become our governors. This talk 
of the people. o are the people? 
The unlettered, the untutored, the un- 
washed. The stupid peasants, the labor- 
ers and the mechanics who are not en- 
titled to vote because they own no 
property. What can they know of gov- 
ernment? We need firm royal governors 
who will brook no rebellion. We ought 


-to establish an American peerage and 


a House of Lords. Then gentlemen 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


THE ROAD 


would always rule and protect their 
privileged property. - 

SamueL Apams: God led our an- 
cestors to this haven, America, as a 
refuge from the oppressive government 
of the wicked gentry yc: would like 
to re-establish here. But by the grace 
of God, by the wisdom of the Amer- 
ican people, that shall not ha here. 


Joun Dickinson: Mr. Adams, we 
have more to fear from mob-o-cratic 
rule (some call it democratic), than 
from a government under George the 

ird 


Mr. Leonarp: Men of little property 
(looking at Sam Adams) can weil at- 
ford to risk everything. They have so 
little to lose. 

SamMuEL Apams: Little but their 
necks! 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: There are men 
who value liberty above property: Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Hancock are hunted for 
deportation to England because they 
-: aloud for rights for the people. 

y stand to lose their lives, because 
the halter of a King suits them so i''. 

Mr. Leonarp: Men who speak dis- 
honor of the King and so incite rebel- 
lion must remember the hazards they 
venture. 

SAMUEL ApamMs: To think that one 
short century should thin the blood of 
those who fought for freedom — free- 
dom to think, to speak, tc act, to pray 
to God as they saw fit. Is there no Eine 
for man? It shames us, sir, to have a 
Leonard and a Hutchinson in Boston, 
who so betray their brave ancestors. . . . 

(The stage has darkened gradually.) 
If Anne Hutchinson could speak from 
her grave. . 

(In the window grows a fantastic 
glow in which Governor Hutchinson 
and his ancestor, four times removed, 
Anne Hutchinson, a . Governor 
Hutchinson sits in a high-backed chair, 
wearing a wig and a scarlet broadcloth 
gown. Anne Hutchinson in Quaker garb 
stands facing him.) 

AnNE Hutcuinson: Shame upon 
you, Governor Hutchinson, and shame 
upon you for your arrogance and 
iniquity. 

Governor Hutcuinson: Shame? In- 
iquity? I am the honored royal Chris- 
tian Governor of Massachusetts. 

ANNE, Hurcuinson: Thomas Hut- 
chinson, you, like Governor hide oak 
who banished me, are one who woul 
harness a people to your wagon of op- 
portunity. The rights of men are mean- 
ingless to such as you. Your like tor- 
tured and imprisoned me. They drove 
me into the wilderness because I dared 
to speak truths that threatened their 
authority. I said that God loves all his 
children, not alone the few who claim 
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that they are the elect and so entitled 
to unquestioned obedience. For that 
they called me witch and heretic. They 
charged me with sedition. They said 
that I was perilous to government as 
you now charge the brave men in these 
colonies. What taint is in your blood 
that you would usher in again in this 
New World the villainies from which 
your kin had fled the Old? 

' (Spot fades out, leaving original 
scene. ) : 

LEONARD: Sir, your hatred of Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson is well known. He 
has rightly said that you rob him of 
his character. 

SAMUEL ADAMs;: Sir, a man cannot 
be robbed of the virtue which he has 
sold. Governor Hutchinson is the most 
hated man in the colonies because he 
employs his talents to deprive the peo- 
ple of their rights. 

Leonarp: You are playing with the 
gallows. 

SAMUEL Apams: And you, sir, play 
with Galloway, the most notorious 
Tory of them all. Beware. You and he 
may be wrong in your assumption that 
the American goose is reserved for 
English plucking. Another Royal Gov- 
ernor, Cosby, learned that to his sorrow 
forty years ago. 

(Lights dim . . . spot on window. At 
judge's bench sits the Chief Justice in 
his dignified gown and elaborate wig. 
On either side of him sit two associate 
justices. In the defendant's chair is 
John Peter Zenger, age 37. Before the 
bar stands old Andrew Hamilton, age 
80. To one side sits the Jury. Thomas 
Hunt, the Foreman, Stanley Holmes, 
Samuel Weaver and John Bell, the 
Jurymen, are visible. The remainder of 
the Jury is lost in the shadows.) 

Mr. Hamitton: Gentlemen of the 
Jury, this lowly printer, John Peter 
Zenger, stands before you accused of 
seditious libel. He published in his 
weekly Journal that the Royal Governor 
Cosby of New York engaged in im- 
proper financial transactions. He fur- 
ther printed that Governor Cosby had 
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removed Supreme Court Justice Lewis 
Morris after eighteen years of honor- 
able public service ause Justice 
Morris would not comply with the Gov- 
ernor’s demands for the creation of a 
Star Chamber court. Gentlemen, we 
have proved that Mr. Zenger spoke the 
truth. 

CureF Justice (interrupting): Mr. 
Hamilton and Gentlemen of the Jury, 
John Peter Zenger’s speech and writing 
are none the less a libel merely because 
he speaks the truth. When it- involves 
distinguished persons and His Majesty’s 
Government, often. the greater ‘the 
truth, the greater the libel. 

Mr. Hamitton: Gentlemen of the 
Jury, this court has charged that gov- 
ernment and the supreme head must 
not be censored by private men. How 
often has it happened that the abuse 
of power by great men has brought 
tyranny and oppression to the people? 
Shall not the people then be permitted 
to speak and write the truth in justice 
to themselves? Gentlemen, I labor un- 
der infirmities of body and the weight 
of years. Yet old and weak as I am, 
I consider it my ~~ to go to the ut- 
most part of the land to help wherever 


_ and whenever men in power seek to 


deprive the people of their rights. It is 
not Mr. Zenger who is on trial. It is 
whether there shall be freedom of 
+ ge" and freedom of the press for 

e people of these American colonies. 
This is the cause of those who prefer 
freedom to slavery, who prefer liberty 
to tyranny. 

Cur Justice: Gentlemen of the 
Jury, _* may consider your \ ‘ict. 

(The Jury confers quietly in the 
courtroom. ) 

Cur Justice: Gentlemen of the 
Jury, have you agreed on your verdict? 

ForEMAN: We have. 

Cur Justice: What is your ver- 
dict? 

Foreman: Your Honor, the Jury 
feels that it is of the utmost impor- 


‘tance that His Majesty’s officials shall 


not be hampered. Nevertheless, the 
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METEND OUR 
BILL OF RIGHTS 


THIS SEAL is prepared 
and di-tributed by the 
Council Against Intoler- 
ance in America, as part 
of the nation-wide cele- 
bration of the 150th an- 
niversary of the Bill of 
Rights. The Council is 
conducting a national 
campaign to defend the 
American traditions of 
tolerance and equality, and has prepared class- 
room materials for the study of the Bill of Rights, 
which may be obtained upon request to the 
Council at 60 East 42d St., New York City. Ce- 
Chairmen of the Council are George Gordon Bat- 
tle, Esq., and Senators Arthur Capper and W. 
Warren Barbour. We are indebted to the Coun- 
cil also for the drawings of the “Four Freedoms” 
used to illustrate this pageant on pages 8, 33, 
and 34. ‘ 





people ot these colonies must retain 


their right to speak and print the truth 
wherever abuses may be _ found, 
whether in high or in low office. For 
this reason, we find John Peter Zenger 
NOT GUILTY! 

(There are cheers and wild pande- 
monium outside while the spot fades 
and the scene is as before. The sound 
of wild cheering continues from out- 
doors. The guests rush to the French 
doors as a torchlight procession, sing- 
ing rollicking songs of the period, stops 
outside the door.) 

Tuomas McKean: It’s Tom Jeffer- 
son, John Adams and Bob Livingston! 
The people have formed a torchlight 

arade! 

(Thomas Jefferson enters. ) 

PeopLe Outpoors (shout): Mr. Jef- 
ferson! We want Mr. Jefferson! Come 
out to us, Mr. Jefferson! 

SarAH Dickinson: Welcome, Mr. 
Jefferson. 

THomas JEFFERSON (kissing her 
hand): Madame! (going up to Dickin- 
son) : John, I’m delighted to see you, sir. 
I missed you at the Congress today. I 
trust you are well, sir. 

Joun Dickinson (stéffly): 
well, sir. (He turns away.) 

THOMAS JEFFERSON (impulsively): 
John, I understand your reluctance to 
come. Yet a few short months ago you 
and I together wrote a Declaration of 
the Necessity of Taking up Arms. I 
remember the very words. We said, 
“Our cause is just. The arms we have 
been compelled by our enemies to as- 
sume, we will employ for the preserva- 
tion of our liberties, being with one 
mind resolved to die free men rather 
than live slaves.” 

Joun Dickinson: Yet we also said, 
“We mean not to dissolve that union 
which has so ng and so happily sub- 
“seed between the colonies and Eng- 


(Concluded on page 39) 
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member to keep their eyes wide open 
while the flash lasted. 

For one picture he stood Clyde and 
Lemuel up together in front of the tree 
and finally got everybody so quiet that 
the boys felt pretty serious. In the pic- 
ture that resulted they both had terrtbly 
solemn, bug-eyed expressions. As Uncle 
Simon expressed it, “Those boys sure 
stared terrible for Homer Henty’s pic- 
tures.” 

* * * 

Grandpa Nadeli woke on Christmas 

morning while it was still dark. Ever 
since a few weeks after the stroke had 
paralyzed his right side, he always 
thought when he first woke that he was 
a boy. 
Faint light in the eastern made 
a silhouette of the wreath at the win- 
dow, and he remembered that it was 
Christmas. A warm happiness flowed 
into his soul as he thought of this. It 
reminded him that he was a patriarch; 
the head of a family. He thought of the 
strong, stalwart comely men he had 
begotten and the fine women they had 
married; he thought of his grand- 
children. 

He thought of the son who had not 


turned out so well; the willful, errant 
boy who had married a woman of no 
account to spite his father, and had 
suffered the miseries of her company. 
Even Ben, he reflected, would be wel- 
come today, and it might be that if 
he came, this would be the day on 
which they two could learn to see into 
each other’s hearts, and heal what was 
amiss there. 

He thought of his own youth; of the 
spring days when he went, with the 
goats and cows, up the mountain for 
the long stay; of his mother leaning 
over a kettle in the fireplace (a picture 
he often remembered); of his arm 
years, when he swaggered and dr 
and fought; of his courtship (mostly 
he remembered a hillside deep in daisies 
and a girl in her Old-World holiday 
dress). 

He thought of the terror-stricken 
weeks of the sea voyage which brought 
him to tle New World and of the lean 
years that came after that. Tears rolled 
down his cheeks as he thought of the 
day he loaded his weeping children into 
the wagon and drove away from the 
farm (but it was Simon’s farm now) 
which the sheriff had taken from him. 

But these thoughts were: brief, as 
his ill fortune was brief in the stretch 
of his life. Contentment made — 
Nadeli stretch his good leg and hi 
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good arm. Grandma Nadeli, coming in 
her chores with Schelm, head bis 
voice: “Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht. . .” 
She stood quite still a moment in the 
middle of the kitchen floor, joining in 


the song. ~ 
* * * 

About nine o'clock Grandpa and 
Grandma Nadeli drove in at Ora’s in a 
cutter, covered with a black bear-hide. 
Old Schelm was very lively. Grandma 
Nadeli thought it was because of the 
cold and the winter resting. But Grand- 
pa Nadeli said he thought it was be- 
cause of the bells that jingled on the 
thills. 

“He: thinks he is young,” Grandpa 
said. “If I had bells ringing beside my 
legs, maybe I could dance. 

Because of the snow Ora carried 
Grandpa into the house. .Grandma 
stomped through the drifts, and spent 
a great deal of time on the back porch 
shaking the snow out of her numerous 
skirts. She wiped her boots on the 
broom. Uncle Simon’s who had kept 
Lemuel overnight, arriv’ ' just as she 
finished. 

It was very gay inside. For Lemuel 
it was really the second half of a double 
Christmas. The first thing he noticed 
was how greatly the sitting-room had 
been transformed since just the night 
before. Even the kitchen was in a 


decorated state. 


The dainty tree was set up, and 
underneath it there was a tiny, elabor- 
ate farmyard that had been carved in 
Switzerland by Grandma’s brother, the 
one called Uncle Geometer because of 
his profession. The tree was heavily 
covered with gauds, including a whole 
regiment of little Santa Clauses. 

Lemuel was immediately invited to 
peer at the browning ducks, stuffed 
with sauerkraut and knoepfle, and the 
wide dish of escalloped oysters. 

When Uncle Valentine's arrived it 
was decided that they should open all 
the Christmas presents which were to 
be exchanged. 

First were brought out the black al- 
paca dress goods, from Simon’s, for 
Grandma Nadeli, and the dark gray 
suit for Grandpa Nadeli from Simons 
and Valentine’s. He said that now he 
would be fine enough to run for county 
recorder. His what-whats and ei-jahs 
made the gift seem like an incredible 
goodness of Providence. 

Granda Nadeli handed to Clyde and 
Barbara and Lemuel the gift which she 
was presenting to all her grandchildren. 
These were quaintly bound little Ger- 
man Testaments. Aunt Jen told Lemuel 
that Clyde’s ability to read German 
probably didn’t indicate any natural 
smartness because he had had to learn 
the Swiss-German dialect of the Na- 


delis when he was y Uncle 
(Continued on Say ) 
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Jam Session 
(Concluded from page 28) : 
in | For the average date: $1. After all, 
8 we boys aren’t walking mints and the ave oll a ell. our 
girls should remember that. 


Bob Hall 
Washington High School 
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mitted to the Scholastic contest at 

Pittsburgh last year all gave evi- 
dence of a sensitive and individual way 
of looking at things. Where this was 
coupled with an appreciative under- 
standing of the photographer's daily 
surroundings, the resulting photographs, 
even when not perfect, were sure to 
rouse cheers from the judges. 

Unfortunately, many photographers 
never try to make real photographs be- 
cause their interest never goes beyond 
the technical process. Others become 
involved in learning arty tricks and 
stunts. Just as if a chicken were laying 
eggs either for the fun of it or because 
they are pretty. 

The camera is the most precise in- 
strument for making a picture that has 
been evolved by man, but the camera 
is not a substitute for brains. It is a 
recording instrument and it is up to the 
“rhage ary to supply the seeing, the 
eeling, and the understanding that will 
make the photograph a record of living 
interest. 

I don’t think anyone ever made a 

icture of Grand Canyon that packs the 
breath-taking thrill that one gets when 
he actually stands on the rim of the 
Canyon. Whatever it is we see or feel 
in such a place seems to be beyond the 
scope of the camera. Most of the best 
pictures originate in the i things 
round and about our own daily lives 
and experiences. There is more material 
for living photographs in any of our 
homes, Back ards, streets, or alleys 
than the world’s best photographers 
could completely record if they gave 
their whole lifetime to it. Once we 
begin to really see, feel and know the 
things and the lives about us, so that 


Ts: outstanding photographs sub- 
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Photo by Edward Steichen 


PHOTOGRAPHING A 
PORTRAIT OF AMERICA 


By Edward Steichen 


essen 


SCHOLASTIC takes special pleasure in 
presenting this article by Edward Steichen, 
distinguished American photographer. A 
painter also, he has exhibited in the 
great art centers of America and Europe; 
was long chief photographer of the Conde 
Nast Publications; made photographic 
murals at Radio City, and served last year 
on the photography jury of Scholastic 
Awards. He has now been appointed by 
the U. S. Government to head the great 
project for defense photography which he 
describes in his present article, in the 
Office of Emergency Management. 
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we come to realize they are part of our- 
selves, then we have begun to acquire 
a right of way as creative photogra- 
phers, and then our photographs begin 
to make sense, and beauty becomes 
something living and not just another 
word. 

Uncle Sam is mobilizing American 
my 8-20 for a real job—a job that 
goes beyond the ability of any one 
individual or of any group of individuals 
—a job that calls for photographing the 
United States of America as of today. 
There are photographic departments 
and top flight cameramen in all the 
civil and military branches of the Gov- 
ernment. These peeogarnens and our 
news and magazine photographers will 
be covering significant places and 
events in the action and drama of the 
days ahead, The: intimate little details, 
pictures of everyday life, that are the 
very basis, the heart and soul of our 
defense effort, can only be made if the 
photographic coverage is complete in 
every nook and cranny of the land. 

is would be impossible were it not 


- in the United States. 
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low) by John Vachon, one of Fa: 
ity Administration photographers, shows 
@ warm, living document can be 
elements that are in every town and 
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The breadline picture by Dorothea 
(next page), who was also, for a n 
years, an F, S. A. photographer, is 
greatest that was recorded of the. 
period. Here is a picture in which the “’ 
ten Man” has been pictured more unde 
ingly than by thousands of words. 

None of these pictures presents 
technical problem. In fact, they 
been made with a Brownie type 
that anyone needs to do a picture as 
the breadline picture by Dorothea Lange is 
have her great love for human beings. 
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Photo by John Vachon for FSA 


for the several hundred thousand ama- 
teur ge ange from coast to coast, 
located where they can point their 
cameras at their own immediate sur- 
roundings. It is as a vital of this 
group that I hope the high school 
camera clubs will come in, for they 
have a special and unique opportunity 
to photograph the image of America as 
seen by young America itself. * 

There are said to be over 5,000 high 
school camera clubs in the United 
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States. Even if each of these clubs had 
only a very small membership joined 
together we must have a sizable army 
of high school. photographers pasipped 
and ready to do their share of the por- 
trait of America —_ 

Assistance, counsel or guidance from 
many leading American photographers 
will be at your service. The first step in 
organizing this high school camera 
club activity will be a survey of the in- 
terest that exists in such an undertak- 
ing. For this purpose I am asking all 
high school camera clubs in America to 
fill out the coupon below. 


High School Camera Clubs 


Let’s start the ball rolling. Discuss this 
at your next meeting, or if none is 
scheduled before the Christmas holi- 


days, call a special meeting. Ask your . 


members to enroll in this nation-wide 
project of making a PORTRAIT OF 
AMERICA TODAY. Fill in the coupon, or 
make a copy of it, and rush it to me. 

More details of where to send your 
pictures will be ready for you when you 
return to school after Christmas. Each 
member of the club who is rated “quali- 
fied” by the faculty adviser will be 
given an enrollment card in Scholastic 
Div. PORTRAIT OF. AMERICA TODAY. 

We need every high school camera 
club in America to help in this program 


of making a PORTRAIT OF AMERICA 


TODAY. Send me this information today. 





1 
Mr. Edward Steichen, Scholastic Magazine, 


220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. We want 
to do our part in making the PORTRAIT 
OF AMERICA TODAY. Please enroll the 


Camera Club of..............-+-- H, S. 





Send additional information to: 
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Merry Christmas 


(Continued from page 34) 


Simon’s had refused to answer their 
children if addressed in English, and 


Uncle Simon spoke to them only in- 


Swiss, while Aunt Jen spoke only in 
the Pennsylvania Dutch of her people. 
Both the children “took the Swiss.” 
They had to pick up their knowledge 
of English from hearing their parents 
speak to each other. 

Besides the mufflers and socks and 
dishes and hankies, and some long 
Amish-style aprons from Grandma 
Nadeli, there was a shiny new phono- 
graph from Ora to Barbara. Uncle Val 

brought a new and sparkling candy 
jar for Grandpa Nadeli; and Ora’s pre- 
sented the old man with a beautiful 
new edition of Tolstoy's works. This 
made him so emotional that everybody 
else felt pretty much the same way. 
Most exciting to Lemuel were the tu 
ular skates which Uncle Valentine’s had 
brought for Clyde and him. 

en Lemuel said, “Gee, whiz, 

Uncle Valentine, you shouldn’t give me 
such a wonderful pair of skates,” his 
uncle snorted. 

He said: “Oh, that’s all right, boys. 
Of course I kind of hated to have to 
mortgage the farm, but still I'd do it 
for —— of mine. No, I got too 
much pride to see a nephew of mine 
do without.” ci 
Murdie had taken the things out of 
the oven, and Aunt Jen and Barbara 
were fussing with other items of the 
coming feast. 

“Yes,” drawled Uncle Valentine, “I 
doubt anybddy’s eating higher this 
Christmas season than the “Nadelis, un- 
less maybe it was Dave Gunder.” 

“Why, I heard they arrested Dave 
for stealing a calf,” Ora said. 

“That's just the point,” Uncle Val 
said, “It wasn’t just any old calf he 
stole. I run into the sheriff last night 
and he told me all about it. When he 
was takin 6 Dave into Kerriston, the 
sheriff told him that it was for stealing 
Lambright’s prize calf and he said he 
essed Dave had taken Amos Ying- 
gs harness, too. Dave didn’t deny it. 

(Concluded on next page) 














FREE BOOKLET 


ON FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY! 


A new, complete, fully illustrated booklet on 
FLASH photography! Tells how YOU can be a 
success from the start—put life into your pictures 
—take “shots” you'll treasure all your life! In- 
door pictures day or night—outdoor pictures in 
deep shadow or light—pictures shot against the 
sun! Doubie your picture-taking fun! Get this val- 
vable booklet! It’s offered to you FREE by Kalart, 
makers of the famous Kalart Micromatic Speed 
Flash. Write today! 


THE KALART COMPANY INC, 
Dept. SP-12A, Stamford, Conn. 





G-E MAZDA 


Photoflash lamps 


AS 2 $e. ak 
RS 


NET 


each when bought 
by the carton 


(13¢ each in less-than-carton purchase) 


Get a carton, 
today and flash » 
your way fo) 
better pictures 


Try for a G-E photo prize ...in 
the 18th Annua! Scholastic Awards. 
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PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 
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GENERAL (44) ELECTRIC 
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Merry Christmas 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


So the sheriff asked him about the calf. 
‘Dave,’ he said, ‘what in the world did 
you do with Old Lambright’s calf?” — 

“‘If you want to know, Dave said, ‘I 
vealed it and ate it.’ 

“*My gravy!’ the sheriff said. “What 
in Sam Hill would you go to do a thing 
like that for?” 

“Well,” Dave told him, ‘I wanted to 
know what three-thousand-dollar veal 
tasted like.’” 


Barbara had laid the table, now 
lengthened by the introduction of. all 
its leaves, with the very blue dishes, 
from Ora’s family, which had come to 
them at their marriage and were only 
for ceremonial occasions. 

When they sat down to dinner 
Grandpa Nadeli tock Pi pe. bons 
spectacles and put on the readi - 
tacles. He opened the dark Leek , oe 
the top of the organ and read: 

“Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, 
and drink thy wine with a merry heart. 
Let thy garments be always white; and 
let thy head lack no ointment. Live 





WIN SOME SPENDING MONEY! 
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é Read These Rules Carefully 


>» Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 

each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 

a slogan, totaling 12 words or less, on Planters 

Peanuts. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 

entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top 
of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or pi 
securely to your entry. 





4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 5, 1942. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
; correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic and Junior Scholastic, 
February 2, 1942 issues. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied 
for will be awarded each tying contestant. 








joyfully. Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might; for there is 
no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom in the grave, whither thou 
goest.” 
Grandpa Nadeli laid down the book 
and offered thanks for the joy it was to 
an old man to have his at the 
table with him. Suddenly, in midst 
of that, tears began to run down his 
face. He choked in the middle of a 
sentence, and after swallowing a few 
times, he said “Amen.” 

_The rest all looked at each other with 
pitying and loving ions, 

From the oven Bar and Murdie 
brought the duck and the two roast 
chickens. There were scalloped oysters, 
and cranberries and dried corn, and the 
side table was laden with salads—in- 
cluding a magnificent fruit salad with 
sections of apples and bananas and 
oranges and marshmallows—and all 
manner of cakes and pies, pumpki . 
mince and Grandma Nadelis famed 
onion-custard. 

Ora picked up the carving-knife and 
looked at the duck. There was a knock 
at the door, and Clyde rose to answer 
it. In a moraent he came back. 

“It's a tramp,” he said. 

“Tell him to come in,” Ora said. At 
the same time, Grandpa Nadeli was 
saying, “Let him in, for he may be 
Jesus. 

The tramp was a tall, gaunt man 
with deep eyes. He came in with his 
hat in his hand. In a voice thick with 
gutturals of another language, he said, 
“God’s blessing on you.’~ 

He washed his hands at’ the sink in 
the corner of the kitchen, and sat down 
at the place that was made for him 
between Clyde and Uncle Valentine. 
Uncle Valentine told him the names of 
all who were there. The wanderer said 
his name was Peterson. 

“I’m a sailor,” he said, “but & was 

ing to get to my sister's home for 
Chitenas. takes A longer to go by 
land than I thought.” 

When the meal was over, and they 
pushed back their chairs from the table 
and drank warm spiced wine, Peterson 
went to the woodbox and chose a sleek, 
round piece of greenish limb. With a 
co knife he took from his pocket, 

e began to carve. Lemuel and Clyde 
went and watched him. He stood by 
the woodbox, being careful that the 
chips should fall into it. When one fell 
on the floor he immediately picked it 
up. 
Pie carved a picture of Grandpa Na- 
deli, as accurate as a photograph. 
Everyone exclaimed over it. It became 
a family treasure. 





Reprinted from Chapter 6 of The Big Snow: 
Christmas at Jacoby’s Corners, published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co. of Boston. Copyright, 1941, 
by Hazel Fetzer. Iustrations by David Hendrick- 
son. , 
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LAUGHS 


Love in Bloom 


“Dearest Annabelle,” wrote Oswald. “I 
would swim the mightyyocean for one look 
into your deep blue eyes. I would walk 
through a a of flame for one touch : 
your little hands. I would leap the dee 
chasm for a word na your lovely Be 
As always, your Oswald 

“P.S. Ill be over Saturday night if it 
doesn’t rain.” 




















Frank Beaven in the N. Y. Times 
“Hey, that’s your tie — not the ripcord!” 


Critique 
Mrs. Jones (at concert): “Doesn’t that 
contralto have a large repertoire?” 
Mr. Jones: “Yes, and that dress she’s 
wearing makes it look a lot worse.” 


* 


Weather Report 


Dad: “What is this ‘60’ on your report 
card?” 

Bud: “Maybe it’s the temperature of 
the classroom.” 


* 


On the Spot 


Shopper (to salesclerk): “I see you have 
some bath-mats reduced to 98 cents. Will 
they stand up?” 


Salesclerk: “No, madam, they’re sup- 
posed to stay on the floor.” 
* 
Secret Eg 


Mary: “Can you keep a secret for the 
present?” 
Jane: “Sure, what’s the present?” 


* 


In His Hair 


There was an old man with a beard 
Who said, “It is just as I feared; 

Two larks and a wren 

An owl and a hen 

Have all made their nests in my beard.” 


Continued Story 
Titt: “I read where an old man was 
found in an attic he hadn’t left in 20 years.” 
Tatt: “That's what comes of starting a 
serial in a pile of old magazines.” 


* 


Sold 

Father: “What will you give me for my 
daughter's piano?” 

Neighbor: “T'll give you $3 a cord for it, 
sawed, split and delivered to my wood- 
shed.” 

* 


-That’s Easy 
Teacher: “If a farmer sells five bales of 
cotton for $60 a bale, what will he get?” 
Pupil: “A used car.” 
* 


Scuzzit, Plizz! 
The brizzes, the brizzes 
They blow throu ugh the trizzes, 
They whizzez and whizzez 
Wherever they plizzes 
They give me the. snizzes 
All kinds of dizzizzez, 
( Disgusting, izzn’t it?) 

Tilden (H.8S.) Topics, New York City 
* 


Frozen: Stiff 
Bob: “What’s an icicle?” 
pe | “That's easy. It’s a drip caught in 
_ 


* 


Doctor’s Orders 
Doctor: “Great Heavens! Who stuffed 
that towel in the patient’s mouth?” 
Patient’s Husband: “I. did, Doc. You 
said the main thing was to keep her quiet.” 
Yellow Jacket, Marianna, Fla. 


* 


Crossroads 
First Gob: “Guess what happened to 
73 degrees East Longitude and 29 degrees 
South Latitude?” 
Second Gob: “What?” 
First Gob: “They Met in Bombay!” 
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“Bill of Rights” Day 


(Concluded from page 33) 


THOMAS JEFFERSON: True, but twenty 
thousand Hessians have answered that. 
Patrick Henry: Let us hear the 
Declaration, Tom. Read it to all of us. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON (begins to read) : 
When in the course of human events, 
it becomes necessary for one people to 
dissolve the political bands which have 
connected them with another, and 
to assume among the powers of the 
earth, the separate and equal station 
to which the Laws of Nature and of 
Nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind re- 
quires that they should declare the 
causes which impel them to the separa- 
tion. We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness. That to secure 
ahese rights, Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the Gov - 
That whenever any Form of Govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the Right of the People to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute 
new Government, laying its foundation 
on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shali 
seem most likely to affect their Safety 
and Happiness. 

(Light dims as he reads until it is a 
pin 5 re! on his face. As the curtain 
goes n, the Liberty Bell begins to 
ring.) 
CURTAIN 





From The Road to Freedom, by Frances H,. 
Kohan and Truda T. Weil. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of Harper and Brothers, publishers. 














Smith Brothers 
soothing, 





oe eee a cold, drives you mad, 
Cough D 
pleasant relief. Blacko: or Menthol—5¢, 


Smith Bros. Cough Drops 
only drops containing VITAMIN A 


Vitamin A (Carotene) raises the resistance of 
mucous membranes of nose and throat to 
cold infections, when lack of resist- 
ance is due to Vitamin A deficiency. 
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Clase pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest Reasonable prices ag We up. 


Write today for, our attractive, free Gilelee: 
Dept. P, METAL ARTs GO., Ine, Rochester, HY. 





Scholastic advertisements are guides to educa- 
tion, health or fun. They are worthy of your 
attention. Please remember to mention Scholastic. 










Aine Me E “NS 5) Free Catalogue of Schooi and 
| <3 Club Pins and Rings. Pin 
ay No. C 17 Silver Plated $2.00 

oo. be Plated a 


oz. St 
R32 doz. Ring Ke. Ries Sterl, Silv. ‘sista i) 
per doz. Prices subject to 10% tax. 











ARTISTIC MEDAL & vane co. 
112A Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 















Today’s best party-givers serve 
today’s best party drink — Pepsi- 
Cola. It’s a great drink—and the 
big 12-ounce bottle keeps a glass 
full longer! 


SOFTBALL NEWS 


The Scholastic Softball Tourna- i * 
ment sponsored by Pepsi-Cola is x 
open to all teams—boys and girls 
—with grand, championship prizes 
for the winners in every school! 
Have your athletic director enroll 
your school in thistournament now. 


PEPSI-COLA IS MADE ONLY BY PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
BOTTLED LOCALLY BY AUTHORIZED BOTTLERS FROM COAST TO COAST. 





